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THE PHILISTINES 


ELIHU GRANT* 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


HE travels of the pilgrim before you have usually been by 

way of the Bible to Palestine, or by way of Palestine to the 
Bible, and he has sought for a title within the general subject of 
“Western Contributions to Influences upon Palestine and the 
Bible.” Perhaps Old and New Testament scholars will sniff the 
breeze of that adjective “‘western” where once all was thought 
to be “oriental.”” One need not confine oneself to Semitic studies 
even when one assembles the oriental influences upon the sacred 
collection. This is not to suggest that Semitics have been over- 
stressed but that they have been stressed, perhaps, too exclusively, 
since there are indeed other Eastern peoples and languages which 
help us in the balance of our appraisal. Surely it is quite time 
that all known western contributions should be acknowledged. 
It will remain true, after a full count of such western contribu- 
tions, that biblicism and religion are, with us, inevitably Semitic. 
Bible readers of the farther West have been powerfully semitized 
as witness our New England forbears, their social, political and 
religious constitutions, even their infatuations, an instance being 
their bestowal, so generousiy, of Old Testament names upon 
tender infants. 

We of the West are very Palestinian in much of our intellectual 
background, and the question is always pertinent, “What were 
the components of ancient Palestine?”’ Our intention now is to 
deal more specifically with certain aspects of the problem of the 
Philistines, the most outstanding of the western influences upon 


*Presidential Address given before the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, December 30, 1935. 
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Palestine, whose tribal designation provides us with the name of 
the country: ‘‘Palestine’’ equals ‘Philistine land.’”’ This desig- 
nation once applied peculiarly to Southern Canaan. If time 
permitted, I should like to deal with the Canaan which the 
Philistines found and the Palestine which they left. But at best 
this address will scarcely do more than introduce the subject. 

Despite Matthew Arnold and common usage, we have no rea- 
son, except prejudice, for believing that the Philistines were 
cruder or crueller than other men. On the contrary they were 
probably as religious as other peoples though in their own way 
and with a different emphasis. It is possible that Europeans may 
always have been more accessible to new religious ideas than 
easterners, especially Semitic peoples. How to appraise this char- 
acteristic and how to relate it to our study is less clear. Does it 
show a greater or lesser genius? Phenicians and Philistines offered 
little opposition to Semitizing influences. We and our European 
ancestors have often been as hospitable to new ideas, however we 
may modify them. We suggest that this spirit of accommodation 
to foreign teachings is a test which will help us to identify a non- 
Semitic element among the racial combinations of peoples which 
crowded upon the lands of early civilizations. In more recent 
centuries we might illustrate this method of analysis and identifi- 
cation by the case of Arab and Turk and the contrasts in their 
responses to the religion of Islam. 

The great geographers have done notable service in depicting 
the surface features of Palestine. They and the map-makers pre- 
pare all serious travelers for an appreciation of the outstanding 
geological and geographical facts of the country, north and south, 
between the River Jordan and the Mediterranean. Of this range, 
tiny enough to be sure, the problems are more numerous than the 
stranger to them would at first credit. So we have chosen to 
confine our inquiry to the southwest quarter of Palestine, and 
especially to the portion between the highland ridge and the 
western sea. This is, and as we go southward tends more and 
more to be, a thirsty land, second only to that dessicated strip, 
the wilderness of Judea, east of Jerusalem. 

Historically, the south-land of Canaan may be considered as a 
northward extension of Egypt. Physically, it is a westward 
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thrust of Arabia with its thirsty lip-edge on the Mediterranean. 
Even the best reconstructions of the biblical history of South- 
Canaan are so compact, so elliptical and allusive that we have 
always welcomed the aid which anthropology and archaeology 
may bring to a more vivid appreciation of what the ancient writ- 
ers sought to convey out of their learning and experience. 


Palestine is part of that Levantine border-land which may be 
subsumed under larger Syria, itself marginal to Asia Minor, 
Arabia, Egypt and the Mediterranean. It has always offered a 
geographical and political land passage between the Euphrates 
and the Nile. Often it has been important as country which must 
be traversed in all communication between Asia Minor and 
Egypt. At other times it has been used as a bridge between the 
ocean and inner Asia. We surmise that the coastwise influences 
of North Africa, both of the Delta and of the regions westward of 
the Delta, were from early times very potent in affecting through 
commerce, the cultural vigor of lands bordering to the eastward, 
with trade extending as far as India. And linked with this east- 
west traffic there came, at an early time, the contributions of the 
islands, mental and physical, to Canaan. 

What is there about Canaan that lends itself so fittingly to the 
lore of humans? It is border to a great and unified land and race, 
Egypt which provides it with a constant mental stimulus. To 
the imagination Palestine is a slightly freer land. It is a Scottish 
border to Egypt. Wherever in the near East there is a suggestion 
of a free, or freer races, there arises a fond delight in tales about 
the wilder stock. It is so in America with respect to the abo- 
rigines. In such a secondary region as Canaan, nationalism may 
grow while dullness, or impotence, or lack-lustre politics may 
rule the greater land as in Egypt. As to Palestine itself; in a 
land of such variations, such hungers, such deprivations, such 
disappointments, together with an intellectual keenness whetted 
by great stimuli from without and from within, there is sure to 
be much strife and constant nervous instabilities. In Egypt revo- 
lutions were less frequent but more profound. Hostility there 
was usually from outside abetted by domestic envy and a strait- 
ened economics. 
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In South Canaan the most obvious occupation has ever been 
farming. The native there has always been the obscure devotee 
of the land, his patrimony, and has developed a culture having 
largely to do with agriculture. The fertility cults of the country 
have impressed and converted all comers who would make peace 
with the forces that control agricultural prosperity. 

The traders in Canaanite towns may often have been the more 
foreign residents, perhaps those who had no agricultural stand- 
ing, because they did not belong to the land owning families. 
They improved on the simple barter, practiced among genuine 
peasants. So with the specialized cameleer, or caravaneer, though 
this calling develops out of agriculture as does barter, yet it also 
is more likely to be advanced to its cleverer technique by those 
not tied to family lands. Here again we indicate functions for 
the Philistine. 

In the last chapter of the book of Amos we read of the Canaan- 
ite’s ideal and commentary on himself, whether by Amos or 
another. Amos represents very well the pastoral and agricultural 
simplicity of the native people of Palestine today, their indi- 
viduality, poesy, fearlessness and discernment, as we may discover 
in their genius beneath the overlays of cruel vicissitudes in the 
centuries since Amos’ day. All Amos’ invectives against the 
North (Israel) show by implication the Southern, prophetic ideal 
at its best. They illustrate also the essential contrast of North 
and South Canaan at those times and speak for the humanism 
of the South, a nearer sympathy with the Philistines, for example, 
and a broader appreciation of the greater world. For some reason 
the folk of Palestine are the most like Europeans of any Asian 
people. For this we may thank the succession of Westerners and 
Northerners who have mingled their blood and their thought 
with Canaan, the Philistines, Macedonians, Romans, Byzan- 
tines, and Crusaders. 

The Philistines must have been warlike to arrive and settle 
where they did. As warriors, the Philistines were the precursors 
of the Crusaders. This was remarked by Hall in the Cambridge 
Ancient History, volume II, page 293. Both came from the West 
with cross (Maltese cross in the case of the Philistines) and sword. 
Both counter-semitisms were victorious and vanquished. Both 
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gave and destroyed. Probably the Philistines and those Medi- 
terraneans who preceded them in Canaan came, in the first 
instance, in the interests of trade. As new-comers they would 
not be welcomed in the ranks of the peasantry. (Note the new 
agricultural efforts of the Jews in modern times in Palestine, under 
special economic and financial conditions.) The Philistines must 
needs have turned to trade in order to live since they were a 
civilized folk and not nomads. Strange as it may seem, the 
Philistines and the Hebrews, though in so different a manner, 
pivoted on Sinai, or near-abouts, between the water-borne com- 
merce of the Red Sea and the Mediterranean." 

For our complete picture we need to see that earlier African- 
Mediterranean world as set in the most salubrious nursery of 
civilizations, one which encouraged those early human advances 
which explain Mediterranean, Egyptian and Syrian pre-history. 
In Southern Mediterranean lands during the ages when Europe 
was more or less ice-bound, not by one merely but by several 
ages of ice, and human development was checked, there was, on 
the southern side of the Mediterranean, a region free from any 
ice age and blessed with a fertility such as is now enjoyed in 
Europe. In all North Africa pluvial periods corresponded to the 
northern glacials with the result that the progress of dessication 
was gradual. Pleasant grass-lands prevailed in Northern Africa 
and in parts of Southern Near-Asia. First in North Africa and 
slightly later in Canaan, there was greater human progress than 
was possible in Europe. Africa, hospitable ground for human 
advance in earliest times, held most of the colors of humanity. 
Here human growth once underway could continue with mild 
conditions of climate conducive to the conservation of gains in 
knowledge, reflection, and such husbanding of resources as would 
give opportunity for man to pursue art and invention, the culti- 
vation of such plants as the vine and the olive and perhaps wheat, 
the domestication of creatures and other gains on the way to full 


t On trade between Crete and India cf. Godbey, N. L. O. T. sect. 38, page 
35, see Montgomery, Arabia, 69-71; Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythraean 
Sea, 133 ff.; Rawlinson, India and the Western World, 113; G. F. Hill, Catalog 
of Greek Coins of Arabia, Mesopotamia, and Persia, British Museum, 1922; 
also his “The Ancient Coinage of South Arabia,” Proc. British Academy, VII. 
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enlightenment. Such a favored area was North Africa and, in a 
secondary degree, Canaan. We have reason then to believe that 
in pre-history the family arts, social and political advancement, 
reached the Delta and Canaan from the West rather than from 
the North or even from the East. Human progress on the north- 
ern shores of the Mediterranean was much slower than on the 
southern shores. The two Neolithic cultures of Europe did not 
penetrate farther south than Thessaly nor did the Cretan Neolithic 
go north, since the Peloponnesus and many of the islands were 
comparatively unoccupied lands. The northern mainland may 
have been even slower to awaken to early human culture than 
the nearer islands. But about 3000 B.C. a great change took 
place, based on metal. Then the comparatively empty lands were 
occupied.? The Chalcolithic came not from the North as through 
Thessaly since in such case Thessaly would have been affected 
and that seems not to have happened. It would then appear 
more likely that the earlier populations of Crete came from the 
South than from the North. This immigration into Crete was 
not accomplished all at once nor uniformly from the same direc- 
tion necessarily. There was a mixture of peoples which with the 
necessities of island habitation and seafaring life may account in 
part for the diverse mental characteristics and the high culture of 
Crete. It would appear as almost inevitable then that very early 
cultures passed from the South to the nearest islands including 
Crete and perhaps chiefly to Crete where great civilizations arose 
while Greek lands were still barbarous. The investment of the 
South in Crete was returned richly by Cretan commerce with 
North Africa, Egypt and Palestine (Canaan). These shores and 
ports, nearer to Cretan sailors, led the trade yet farther on over 
land and through waters to Arabia and India. At what time 
Sumerian trade met with, or anticipated, Minoan is yet to be 
determined. 

The Cretan civilizations, derivative in part from North Africa, 
were in time to become the parent to Mycenaean and grandparent 
to the sub-Mycenaean including the Philistine civilizations. That 


2See Glotz, Aegean Civilization, who dates the Cretan Chalcolithic, or 
Cretan Cycladic, about 3000 to 2400 B. C. 
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is to surmise that culture in the Mediterranean before 2000 B. C. 
was mainly from the southern shores of the Sea and included the 
island of Crete. In the second millennium B.C. the northern 
mainland made its contributions of discipleship and oppositions. 
Minoan civilization was domiciled on the mainland of Greece 
before the end of the Middle Helladic period (ca 1625 B. C.).3 

During the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries Palestine seems 
not to be directly indebted to Crete for forerunners and associates 
of the Philistines, but to have received such influences from the 
same sources as did Crete itself. Palestine caught the impact of 
the same forces as touched Crete but from a somewhat different 
angle, one already affected by the Sumerian as well as the very 
early Libyan cultures. Crete, therefore, would not in any case 
be the last port of call before Canaan, but a convenient labora- 
tory in which certain elements and relations were formed. Certain 
Philistines may have been there. Perhaps some Philistines came 
to Canaan from Asia Minor, others from Cyprus, others from 
Phenicia and Amor and yet others from Crete. They kept on 
coming, we may be assured, when they heard how well “John” 
was doing in Canaan, now-to-become Palestine.‘ 

Crete may have extended its connections to Syria, perhaps via 
Cyprus, earlier than the time of the Hyksos who would have inter- 
rupted such communications. A silver vase found at Byblus and 
dated in the middle Minoan II (Amenemhat III. 1849-1801 
B.C.) suggests an Aegean influence, virtually, of a somewhat 
earlier date.’ But the lines of Cretan trade were re-opened about 
1500 B. C. in the days of Thothmes III who had come in contact 
with the Keftiu, they who mediated between the further East 
and the islands. It is said that the Keftiu ‘introduced the priestly 
costume of the East” to Cyprus. Cyprus had been colonized by 
Cretans. Certain Cretan clans settled on the Phenician coast. 
Cyprus was in continuous, intimate contact with several cultural 


3 See V. G. Childe, Dawn of European Civilization, N. Y., 1925, 81 ff.; J. L. 
Myres, Who Were the Greeks? Berkeley, 1930; D. G. Hogarth, Twilight of 
History. 

4 See A. H. Godbey, New Light on the OT, St. Louis, 2nd ed., sect. 58, p. 44, 
and sect. 58b, p. 50. 

5 G. Glotz, The Aegean Civilization, N. Y., 1925, 39, 215. 
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centers on the North Canaanite Coast and Canaan was certainly 
influenced in its trade through such centers. Later the Danaans 
arrived near Byblus about the beginning of the 14th century. 
Cyprus, with its Cretan civilization, fell first under a cultural 
conquest of the Mycenaeans and later under a most violent mili- 
tary assault from the raiding Sea-Peoples. The Argonauts were 
abroad on their way to Libyan shores, sweeping in the resistant 
islands enroute.°® 

Concerning the composition of the earliest population of Canaan, 
it is commonplace to observe that the country is in position to 
receive immigration and attack because of an intermediate situa- 
tion among great breeding regions which tend to overflow. It 
has long been a question just when the ancestors of the historical 
dominants began coming into the country and from whence they 
came. Were the parents of the historical peoples of Palestine, 
and presumably of the native stock today, Semitic or non-Semitic 
and where in the world did they come from? It is possible, and 
the modern trend is to consider favorably the hypothesis, that 
the near, or quite, human Mousterian remains of Palestine indi- 
cate the forbears of the folk of Canaan and that there was con- 
tinuity from those early inhabitants right down to the historic 
population of the land. 

The very early African men of our species made core-tools 
(i. e. flaked tools), hand-axes, of the Lower Paleo-Chellean and 
Acheulian (Tanganyika) types and the art prevailed at one time 
in North Africa, Canaan, and India as it did later in Western 
Europe and perhaps in South Africa. Skulls from Palestine, found 
recently, were associated with Mousterian industries (using flake 
tools as distinguished from flaked tools). These skulls are less 
warped by the compulsion of cold than their Mousterian analogs 
of Northern Europe. Also the capacity of these primitive Pales- 
tinians was greater, the cranial vault was higher and, most impor- 
tant, they had a distinctive chin formation thus differing from 
Neanderthal exemplars. 

Asia Minor and its influences upon Canaan: Hittite, Hyksos, 
Hittite again, pre-Mycenaean (Phrygian), Sea-Peoples, Greek, 


6 Glotz, op. cit., 213. 
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all have vitalizing answers to our questions. Asia Minor was the 
field traversed by the land raids and almost the first of the inter- 
mediate regions to receive mass movements from inner Asia or 
from Southwestern Europe. Locked in its present Turkish domain 
are the secrets we wish to read. Asia Minor has a comprehensible 
unity of its own in spite of the diversities of its land and its shore. 
But Syria and Palestine are always harder to bound than Asia 
Minor. Their definite shore line is part of the northwestern coast 
of the great rectangular peninsula of Arabia. The inland bounda- 
ries of Syria and Palestine bleach into desert, or blend with 
mellow lands east and north. Yet Syria on the north and Pales- 
tine on the south of this debatable stretch of border have their 
own unities which history exhibits. They are at best secondary 
countries and provincial whenever there are great powers around 
them. Occasionally, when the powers were in decline, they have 
had a measure of independence. Strictly speaking, they have 
never formed a no-man’s land. Rather have they been the lands 
with which the rest of the world has forever meddled. 

The Biblical record appears at first to divide the honors of 
control of Canaan between Mesopotamia and Egypt. Closer 
scrutiny shows the scales as heavier on the Egyptian side during 
the patriarchal period. The Tell-el-Amarna Letters are in cunei- 
form but their concern is mainly with Egypt or the friends and 
foes of Egypt even while Egypt was a very ineffective political 
force in Canaan. Before 2000 B.C. the pre-biblical history of 
the Near East shows large control over the West-land by the 
powers on the Tigris-Euphrates. Thus in the Third Millennium 
B. C. the inhabitants in what was known later as Babylonia had 
extended through their commerce and their rulers a strong, civi- 
lizing influence over the West-land and Canaan. Their successors 
and rulers, the Kassites, the Assyrians and very much later the 
Persians vied with Egypt for the mastership in Canaan. All of 
this is frequently alluded to in the Old Testament and the dis- 
coveries in Western Asia have given actual illumination of the 
facts. But Egypt was the country most largely in control of the 
higher thought of Canaan in the period 2000-600 B. C. Babylon 
had already left its stamp and occasionally had a renewed influ- 
ence and control. In fact all accessible countries have marked 
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the trade and the art of Canaan. Indo-European hordes, con- 
querors, displacers, or mere disturbers, may have come from three 
directions upon the lands behind Canaan and virtually upon 
Canaan itself, perhaps as early as the 3rd Millennium B.C. 
Hunger and other necessities crowded these intruders as well as 
those pressing from behind them. Such non-Semitic forces affect- 
ing Canaan were, presumably, the forerunners and ancestors of 
the Hittites, Mitannians and Hurrians in the 3rd Millennium 
B. C., Kassites and Hittites in the 2nd Millennium and Scythi- 
ans, Persians, Macedonians, Greeks and Romans in the Ist 
Millennium B. C. 

As early as the reign of Thothmes III, his campaigns had dis- 
closed a foe of the future antecendent to and perhaps even kindred 
with the maritime congeries of folk known to history as the Sea- 
Peoples. Foremost we name the Keftiu. Kaptara, Caphtor, may 
be mentioned for the sake of order, whether it be decided that 
the indication is the island of Crete or a shore of Asia Minor. 
The Keftiu certainly fill the specification of sea-folk and of con- 
tributors to the history of Canaan. We must include further the 
names of the Lycians, also the Sherden and the Danauna. From 
submissive or harmonious relations as mercenaries they passed 
by hard necessity, or cupidity, to providing new hostilities for 
Egypt after they or their successors had done for the Hittites. 
Myres sees at first a relation of friendliness, secondly an attitude 
of piracy and adventure and third, ‘‘violent and concerted mass 
movements” (1220-1190) against Egypt and its provinces in 
Canaan. In the third phase, that of concerted hostile movements 
by sea and by land as well, we note that the old enemy ground, 
Libya, westward of the Delta, originated part of this onslaught 
on the civilization of the Nile Valley. 

The immediate enemy of the Minoan power carried forward 
much of the art and skill of the Minoans. These successors have 
been designated in history by the term ‘‘Mycenaean” because of 
the excavation of their characteristic remains at Mycenae. Canaan, 
being in the Mediterranean circuit, was treated to Mycenaean 
imports and influences in the 15th century when L. M. I. vases 
and other Aegean imports became more plentiful. Canaan prob- 
ably received metal work from both Crete and Cyprus. Gezer 
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showed a Knossus sword. Mediterranean style axes are found at 
Beth Shemesh. One has an incised double triangle, like a hall- 
mark, on the node. But we found at least one crude mold in 
stone for making a similar shape which might indicate that good 
axes of the type were made locally. Was there, very likely before 
that, a struggle for the carrying trade of the Levant? At any 
rate, Mycenaean sailors succeeded in winning that trade. Before 
that success and during the ensuing period, South Canaan prob- 
ably sent grain to the islands as part of its guid pro quo. 

We should study Philistines along with memories of the Minoan 
Ages but more particularly with constant reference to the Myce- 
naean Age. The free intercourse of those open seas and centuries 
was succeeded by closed seas and provincialism, due perhaps to 
the break-up of civilization and piracy. The latest Bronze Age 
was divided from the new strength of the Iron Age by a period 
of weakness. Albright notes the effect of this in the poverty of 
the pottery of Palestine just preceding the Philistine phase (A P 
& B). During this same weak period the Southern Levant saw 
the discomfiture of the Peoples of the Sea and the settlement of 
a contingent of them to be known to history as the Philistines 
of Palestine.’ 

Educated barbarians have ever been among the epigoni of 
genius. Cretans were deprived of much of the Egyptian trade 
during the Hyksos control and they sought to compensate them- 
selves in Hellas. Glotz enthusiastically exclaims (page 45) “It 
was magnificent.” That attempt and transfer was between 1750 
and 1580, or nearly. But after the expulsion of the Hyksos, the 
Keftiu, during the XVIII Dynasty, offered gifts and established 
a trading station on the island of Pharos, from which their goods 
went up the Nile.’ Was it the reflex, or along the lines, of these 
newly established trade arrangements that the Mycenaean com- 
merce went everywhither in the Levant and westerly? Were the 
Sea-Peoples, Philistines and others similarly brought through 


7See A. R. Burn, Minoans, Philistines and Greeks, 237 f. and 128, who 
contrasts the wide spread of Mycenaean pottery and styles with the restricted 
“geometric” differing in its provincialism from valley to valley, ‘“‘work of a 
stagnant age.” 

8 Glotz, op. cit., 44. 
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barbarism by traders to become the enviers and conquerors of 
the lucrative business? Probably the Philistines were a driven 
people from the outset, pressed by the Phrygians for example, 
seeking habitations and finding in kindred sea-folk an aid for their 
southward trek. 

If our imaginary map of Minoan trade with Asia Minor, the 
Syrian-Palestine coast, the Delta, its hinterland, and Libya con- 
tinued to point the ways in the days of the Mycenaeans and their 
successors the Sea Peoples, then we have virtually a map illus- 
trative of the routes of the attackers of Egypt. We have an 
explanation, in part, of the alliance of peoples attacking from 
the direction of Anatolia at the same time as the attacks from 
Libya. Libya, Crete and the southern coasts of Asia Minor were 
in collusion against the Delta. (Remember 200 years of Libyan 
dynasts to follow.) The organization might well have centered 
in Crete during post-Knossian times.? 

Proto-Sea Peoples, Mycenaeans, Carians, Pulesati, were no new 
phenomena. They did not begin with the Iron Age nor usher it 
in. This squares with our acceptance of a western element in 
Tyre, Sidon, Carthage, and Ugarit. South Canaan as well as the 
Delta may have been an age-long granary for the islands when- 
ever trade conditions allowed. 

A factitious unity has been provided Palestine and Syria for 
two reasons. Anciently, ambitious powers by their own over- 
reach tended to absorb or trample the two countries according 
to the fancied necessities of trade or conquest, or as a counter- 
weight in domestic politics. More lately, ideas have shaped a 
religious conception of the two countries and enforced a unity 
upon Palestine which has made the imagined picture of the land 
vastly different from anything warranted by the material facts. 
Thus it comes about that wars, mandates, and fanciful claims 
have sprung up where none of these things belonged naturally. 
Palestine, as a name, suggests a unity for the mind which was 
never warranted by its inner physical composition alone. The 
religious ideas have tended in their expansion to become univer- 
sals. Thus the history of the country and of the great ideas which 


9 See Godbey, op. cit., 115. 
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have gone out to the world from there have in important ways 
become connected. What the physical basis may be for facts so 
important for the modern world is a study in ethnography and 
sociology worthy of careful investigation. Syria and Palestine 
would seem to us less unified were there no great Arabian Desert. 
This land-mass fends continents in their approach to each other 
more effectively than would a sea and forces much traffic aside, 
south by the waterway and north by the land passage along the 
“Fertile Crescent” route. Geographically it is Arabia which 
thrusts Palestine into focus in world history and geography. 
Canaan was but a step from Arabia and much more vulnerable 
in that quarter than was Egypt on its Arabian boundary. Canaan, 
itself a more fertile edge of the Arabian land-mass, was a natural 
causeway to better lands and richer civilizations. Comparative 
archaeology shows that the culture of Canaan was ofttimes high 
and while secondary yet at times Canaan could claim a measure 
of real world importance. Normally we should expect the secon- 
dary to decline with the greater countries, but Canaan has bred 
ambitious and gifted personalities of a restless intellect and great 
courage who have sought and at times been able to establish a 
degree of independence. 

The use of the term “Arab” in its widest and ancient sense 
means a population derived from or occupying Arabia. At a com- 
paratively late date ‘‘Arab” has been used to mean those speaking 
the Arabic language or professing the Arabian religion. This 
latter, cultural use of the term is recent, historically, and not too 
accurate. Expert opinion differs widely on the composition of 
the population of Arabia in both ancient and modern times. But 
it would seem clear at least that our ignorance of the region and 
its complexities of peoples inclines us always to adopt a notion 
of more solidarity, more unity of race, than any careful investiga- 
tion ever justifies.'° 

Canaan as a province of Egypt may be compared with Pales- 
tine, or Syria, as a province of Turkey. Culturally, however, 
Turkey and its provinces separated more readily than Egypt and 


10 Cf. Henry Field in The New Orient as published by the Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago, 1936. 
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Canaan ever would. Palestine, archaeologically, as S. A. Cook 
said in his Schweich Lectures, ‘‘is in completest touch with the 
larger area of which it is an organic part, but it has an individu- 
ality of its own. Usually one may count on a certain protest or 
reaction from Palestine.” It ‘must hammer out its own career 
or be swallowed up.” This, I wish to remark, is a pre-Israelite, 
Israelite and continuing trait of Canaanites. it is a necessity, 
perhaps conditioned by geographical facts, which is met by an 
age-long capacity. The knowledge of it is one of those gifts of 
history to the councils responsible for the administration of the 
social and political well-being of the Canaan of today. 

Most of the great influences recorded by history have been 
called “conquests.” Of the quiet infiltrations and steady pres- 
sures and readjustments less notice is usually taken. There were 
Horite, Amorite, Hyksos, Habiru, Sea Peoples, Israelite and 
many others down to the days of the Arabs. With true biblical 
distortion we generally emphasize the story, conflate, from the 
books of Joshua and Judges, about whose date the mercury has 
been jigging up and down recently. This pre-occupation with the 
Hebrew conquest of Canaan in the late Second Millennium B. C. 
arises because of our keen sense of obligation to Hebrew prophecy 
and Hebrew and Jewish law which leads us to scrutinize as with 
a glass every trace of root, origin, or explanation of those great 
institutions. But should not these very considerations lead us to 
set all within a truly proportioned World History of those times 
and ours? 

From time to time in the past two centuries, certain leading 
scholars have been able to anticipate much in later material dis- 
covery by their analysis of such literary texts as were available 
to them, notably the Bible, the Fathers and the Classics. For 
most of us, however, an incomparable vividness, a more satisfy- 
ing sense of the realities, have come recently with the illumination 
thrown upon the texts by archaeological research. As an adjunct, 
too much may not be said for archaeological aid, but it does not 
yet appear to be a substitute for properly edited texts. The 
archaeological approach is an aid to historical reconstruction as 
it seeks beyond literate documents to fill out the picture of the 
life of the country. That it succeeds in some measure is the testi- 
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mony of many scholars and of a widely diversified public which 
has arisen to acclaim the results gained by one of the newest 
forms of research. A new humanism has arisen in fields thought 
to be dead. The interest of the man-in-the-street is keen. It is 
our duty to see that he is kept informed. It is easy in the paucity 
of data on the one hand and the expectancy of the public on the 
other to expatiate upon the large importance of small details. 
We must keep our sense of proportion, our good humor and 
humility and record faithfully our findings in such form as will be 
perennially available to the serious minded. After all, facts are 
our quarry and we should bring them in as clean from debris as 
we are able to do. The public press has been of considerable 
assistance in making discoveries known. Too often there is a 
temptation to venture immature interpretations and unsafe anal- 
ogies, too often to use the sacred name “proof” where “‘sugges- 
tion’”’ or “‘illustration’’ would be more exact. We deal largely 
with crumbling walls, clay, stone, and metal vessels, weapons, 
tools, and other artifacts. These are our surest data of record 
and naturally the skills of the architect, photographer and draughts- 
man are of the greatest help to the archaeological director. The 
artifacts and their reassembly will be employed differently by 
different generations of students. The trained reader will be 
able to separate our scientific contributions from our more subjec- 
tive interpretations. When we venture into hypotheses we seek 
those suggestions that stimulate rather than any which might 
obscure understanding. Let it be understood always that we are 
not seeking to prove pre-established positions but to accumulate 
and to organize all the material facts possible in illustrating 
human life. 

The Philistine problem bids fair to be the point of joining 
between Greek and Semitic archaeology. From the Greek side 
claimants put forward the Achaeans as associates if not indeed 
relatives of the Philistines. Prof. Childe would trace ‘“‘the most 
notable Achaean shape, a bell-shaped crater—to that same South 
Balkan culture—detected in Iron Age Macedonia.”" He is “‘cer- 
tain that the Achaean period begins in Greece with no sudden 


™ The Aryans, 54. 
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break in culture”’ (p. 53). We must agree with him when he says 
that ‘‘the division of the surface into panels, or the metope style, 
has very ancient precursors in Hither Asia and was most richly 
developed on the Philistine pottery of Palestine and in contem- 
porary Syrian wares.’’ But we must part company with him 
when he follows the Cretan origin of the Philistines as a whole. 

Iron and the Iron Age used to be thought of as the solvent of 
certain difficult problems in chronology and coincident with the 
coming of the Philistines to Canaan. Whether the use of iron was 
introduced from Danubian regions, traversing Asia Minor from 
west to east or whether its progress was from east to west, it is 
almost certain that Iron Age culture proceeded from Asia Minor 
southward to Egypt and probably to Canaan. Iron was not first 
brought in by the historic Philistines but its use preceded them 
and may have come gradually in the days of proto-Philistines. 
The knowledge of iron goes far back in the Bronze Age but the 
supply was ofttimes scanty. This was true even in the Heroic 
Age. At Beth Shemesh the Philistines were agile adopters of 
customs which were once thought to be their own introduction. 

The old question whether Philistines or Hebrews entered Canaan 
first has been deepened to the question of the relative timing of 
the entrances of proto-Philistines and proto-Hebrews. In the 
usual presentation of the biblical data for the beginnings of the 
Hebrew folk-life in Canaan, two great facts are all but obscured. 
Those facts may be epitomized in the words ‘‘Habiru”’ and ‘‘Medi- 
terraneans.”” The Habiru, certainly, did not come from Egypt 
and the Mediterraneans did not consist of the Philistines only. 
The events to which we generally refer, dating them in the 
Twelfth and Eleventh Centuries, belong to late phases of two 
earlier movements. Two great racial influences upon Canaan in 
the Late Bronze Age preceded the conflicts of which we have 
read between Hebrews and Philistines. 

When the northern Hittite power was broken, Carchemish, 
Samal, and Syria were invaded, and overrun. Egypt lost control 
in Syria which fell into the hands of local politicians. There was 
a late attempt by the Pharaoh Setnakht and his son Ramses III 
which gave Egypt its last semblance of power in Syria until the 
time of the Libyan dynastic dominance of Egypt. It was in that 
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disturbed period that Canaan was entered by those Philistines 
who made homes and wealth and formed a politico-trade confed- 
eration which has been compared with the famous Hanseatic 
League of North German towns. Most historical writing indi- 
cates that Ramses III compelled a precipitate of the Sea Peoples, 
namely the Philistines, to settle in Canaan which was really their 
internment after their defeat. This is probably a very hazy 
approximation of the facts. It is true that the raiding movement 
did not succeed in Egypt but it is not at all clear that the raiders 
were much in awe of Egypt in Canaan. At any rate the Philis- 
tines and the Zakkalu (Zakkara) built up important, wealthy 
establishments in Canaan.” From excavations at Beisan (Beth 
Shan) it appears that the Aegean colony there which had been 
founded perhaps during the XIXth. Dynasty became indepen- 
dent as did many other city states. Most such Canaanite states 
were nearer the coast than Beth Shan and extended from Arvad, 
Sidon, Byblus in the North to the famous five cities of the Philis- 
tines in South Canaan. Dor and Taanach are the best known of 
a central group of coastal settlements of related race, probably. 
Two stories of the time of the latest Ramses (1142-1090 B. C.) 
speak of the indignities suffered by Egyptian messengers in middle 
and Northern Philistia which could not be punished by the 
impotent Egyptians. Ramses IX had sent representatives up the 
coast of Canaan where they were imprisoned for life by the ruler 
of Byblus. That hard fact was mentioned as a taunt at a later 
time (1113 B. C.) in the story of a certain man named Wenamon, 
another Egyptian who was involved in a pitiful fiasco the account 
of which reads like a ‘“‘comic strip” of the age. 

Usually Canaanites are regarded as early Semites, perhaps 
Amorites or Amoritic in part. But in the light of the discussion 
of the continuity of the population of Canaan from earliest human 
times and also of the detection of Armenoid as a dominant strain, 
perhaps coming from an invading folk, we may have to assent to 
an essentially non-Semitic character in the original and enduring 
Palestine stock. 

Arthurian tales and Mediaeval romances are brought to mind 
as we read analogues in the lore of Canaan. In the famous letters 


1 Myres, op. cit., 70, 126; Hall, in CAH, II, XII. 
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found in the ruins of Tell el-Amarna, Fgypt, one has more than a 
glimpse of Canaan about the middle of the Late Bronze Age. 
Richest of all our sources is the Old Testament of the Bible where 
numerous passages bear witness of the country and its peoples in 
the succeeding Iron Age. It was in the Philistine period of the 
Early Iron Age, while Egypt was still weak, that the Hebrew 
peoples were able to consolidate a society even to the extent of 
setting up kingly government in central Canaan. But Egypt 
revived from time to time, in the reigns of Solomon and Rehoboam, 
and indeed occasionally up to the time of the new Babylonian 
conquest, the Exile. During all those centuries Egypt was the 
important neighbor on the south, as we may read in the Bible. 
We see in the report of the spies as told in the Bible (Numbers 13) 
what tall stories could be told about tall people. Literary peoples 
tell such tales of non-literary, and thus do literary ages dwell 
upon the doing and the daring, the finesse and the perfidy of 
non-literary times. The simple social framework of Canaan 
appealed to the sophisticated folk always whether of Egypt, or 
of the Canaanite cities, and wherever there was a ballad-forming 
folk. The combination of pastoral and agricultural is forever 
going on in Canaan. In Palestine, the most uneasy province of 
history, the very physical facts account for much and the minds 
of its keen folk, trained by observation and shock, take more 
readily to innovation. When and how has Palestine known peace? 

At this point we turn to those studies in ceramics which show 
an evolution in the wares, shapes and decorations of Mycenaean- 
Philistine vases traceable in exemplars found in the islands and 
in the Levantine mainlands including South Canaan. The con- 
siderable amount of Mycenean pottery found at Beth Shemesh 
is in agreement with the ware of that manufacture scattered so 
plentifully throughout Levantine lands. It is an excellent fabric, 
thoroughly baked and handsomely decorated. Its dependence on 
Minoan patterns is acknowledged. Apparently the Mycenaean 
trading-range coincided with that of the Cretan. Cretans knew 
Canaan of old when they traded there and around the coast to 
Egypt. When that good organization of the Mediterranean 


13 Cf. W. M. Flinders Petrie, Gerar, Quaritch, 1928, 28 f. 
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world on lines of commerce was broken by conquests and piracies, 
the first worthy cultural successor was the power nicknamed by 
scholarship ““Mycenaean.”” When the grasp of the Mycenaean 
upon the Levant was loosened by the bending of shores south- 
ward in raiding attacks upon the islands and upon the North 
African coasts, especially the Delta, we are in view of that matrix 
of the Sea Peoples out of which crystallized the Philistines in 
Canaan-Palestine. 

One criterion which has been used in dating is the progressive 
change in the decoration of the pottery, for example, from the 
“close style” through the employment of a free-continuous pattern 
in a painted band about the vessel and, later, to a panelled divi- 
sion of the decorative elements, or a breaking up of the continuous 
decorative treatment into metopes, or blocks, of similar decora- 
tive effects such as spirals, lozenges, wavy and straight lines, 
bulls’ eyes, crosses, and finally bird pictures, etc. (the swan in 
various attitudes and markings). The peculiar use of straight 
and wavy lines in combination with lozenges which were lined 
within, or cross-hatched, might easily have been derived from 
Canaanite Late Bronze decoration." 

After a lapse in the imports of pottery into Canaan and after 
the phase of poorest Palestinian pottery indicated by Albright as 
the pre-Philistine phase of Early Iron I.,% we find at Beth 
Shemesh a large number of vessels which resemble several of the 
leading Mycenaean shapes and decorative designs (craters, jugs, 
strainer-spouted pitchers, stirrup-vases, pyxoid pots), but are in 
entirely different ware. The preponderance of these vessels con- 
tinues for less than two centuries. They disappear, except for a 
few resembling shapes of similar ware and with but little or no 
decoration. At its peak the Philistine type of dishes shows a 
creamy slip degenerating to a white wash as background for the 
surface decoration. The ware appears consistently gritty or 
sandy, grayish to pinkish, and to resemble in texture a fine- 
grained sandstone. Generally it has a gray core, sometimes no 


™% See the article by Heurtley in Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in 
Palestine, V, No. 3, 1936. See also Hogarth, The Twilight of History, 1926 
and Myres, op. cit., 130 f., 449, 472 f., 508. 

13 The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible, 1935, 104 f. 
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core. Beth Shemesh ceramics shows several steps toward the 
Philistine type and away from it and numerous sherds are avail- 
able in America for studies of much of the Late Bronze II-Early 
Iron I sequence. The development in Palestine of the Early Iron 
forms after the Mycenaean imports ceased, the advance to the 
Philistine peak and the subsequent decline, as illustrated from 
Beth Shemesh, leads us to the impression that the changes were 
so gradual that we may say that the Philistines stimulated rather 
than invented or imported. Following the ceramic indication, we 
may be led to observe that socially the peak Philistines were antici- 
pated by their kindred, or collaterals, before the great historic 
raids of the Sea Peoples and that they continued to be influential 
long after the so-called Philistine pottery declined and vanished. 
We keep an open mind on the possibilities that the best of the 
Philistine pottery was an importation, as Mycenaean had been. 
Possibly the sea trade was fairly stable by the time that the 
Philistines were at their acme. If Philistine pottery ever comes 
to be called Late-Mycenaean, then its end would appear to have 
coincided with the Dorian invasion, about 1100 B. C.?# 

Although the Philistine decoration on pottery is drawn from 
the Mycenaean, we may not hastily conclude that the Philistines 
are Mycenaeans though clearly they are in some form of artistic 
association. Nor is it yet shown that the Philistines and Myce- 
naeans are to be regarded as proto-Greeks. Another caveat; 
Philistines are not proven to be Minoan-Cretans. It is practi- 
cally certain that some Pulesati colonized on the island of Crete. 
There were representatives of different races on Crete. Phaistos, 
conceivably, may have been Philistine at the time of the famous 
disk. We might find traces of Philistines on three other shores 
before their occupation of Canaan without thereby deciding their 
place of origin or even whence they came to Canaan. Certainly 
their greatest fame is Palestinian, and they are the most famous 
Westerners who were in Palestine in ancient times. 


% On the Philistine as sub-Mycenaean pottery, see Hall, CAH, II, 294 f., 
but compare Heurtley, op. cit., in QDAP. See also Mackenzie, Palestine 
Exploration Fund, Annuals, 1, I1 (1911-1913); Petrie, Beth Pelet, 1, London, 
1930, 6, §18, plate XXIII; 7, 23; Macdonald, Starkey, and Harding, Beth 
Pelet, 11, London, 1932, 31 ff.; Burn, op. cit., 29, 90 f., 108; Myres, op. cit., 130 f. 
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T the Congress of Slavic Philology in 1929, a suggestion was 
made that the Old Slavic gospels be re-edited and a serious 
attempt made to establish the original text of St. Cyril’s trans- 
lation. This suggestion was taken up by Professor Joseph Vajs 
who had already made a study of the Slavic text of Mark, and 
after some further preliminary publications? he has now issued 
critical texts of the Slavic version of Matthew, Mark and John. 
The work is of significance both for Slavic philologists and for 
New Testament textual critics and since Professor Vajs has taken 
special pains to make his work serviceable to the latter, we shall 
consider it primarily from this point of view. 

As the problem of the Old Slavic version is not familiar to all 
students of the New Testament, a brief statement of its main 
issues may be useful. The question can be approached from two 
sides: (1) the external evidence for its origins, especially the 
accounts in the Slavic Vitae of Sts. Cyril (Constantine) and 


* Our warmest thanks are due to Professor S. H. Cross of Harvard University 
for his kind help. 

2 J. Vajs, Evangelium sv. Marka a jeho pomér k Fecké predloze, Prague, 1927, 
Kritické Studie Staroslovansého Textu Bibliského, 1. Cf. A. Marguliés, ‘‘Palaeo- 
slovenica,” Archiv fiir slavische Philologie, XLII (1928), 51. 

“‘Byzantska recense a Evangelijni kodexy staroslavénské,”” Byzantinoslavica, 
I (1929), 1 ff.; IV (1932), 1 ff. ‘‘K characteristica nejstarSich evang. rukopisi 
staroslovénskych,” Byzantino-slavica, V (1935), 113 ff. 

3 Evangelium S. Matthaei, Prague, 1935 (Kritické Studie, 111); Evangelium 
sv. Marka, Prague, 1935 (same series, IV); Evangelium Sv Jana, 1936 (Kritické 
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Methodius‘ and in the Latin Vita cum translatione S. Clementis;s 
and (2) the available manuscript material. 


(1) From the Life of Constantine (quoted as VC) it appears 
that he was the son of a wealthy official (drungarius) in Salonika‘ 
who exhibited in youth a remarkable disposition toward piety 
and learning and ultimately went to Constantinople where he 
pursued advanced studies at the university and was favorably 
received at court. When he had finished his education he appeared 
destined for a political career but took orders,’ refusing all honors, 
even a “librarianship” at St. Sophia,® and retired to a monastery 
on the Bosphorus,? whence he was persuaded to return only by 
the offer of a professorship at the university. Even this office 
irked him and after a missionary expedition to the Saracens he 
returned to Constantinople, resigned his chair and joined his 
brother on the Bithynian Mt. Olympus where he devoted him- 
self to study and prayer. This quiet existence was interrupted 
by the emperor Michael III who sent him in response to an 
appeal from the Khazars’ for instruction in Christianity to offset 
the missionary zeal of the Jews and Mohammedans. On his way 
he stopped in the Chersonese where he learned Hebrew," mastered 
Samaritan, and ‘found an Evangelion and a Psalter written in 


4 The most convenient edition is F. Pastrnek, Déjiny slovansk}ch Apostolu 
Cyrilla a Methode, Prague, 1902, 154 ff. Critical opinion has been greatly 
divided on the historical value of these documents, but their general relia- 
bility is now widely accepted. Cf. F. Dvornfk, Les légendes de Constantin et de 
Méthode vues de Byzanc, Prague, 1933 (Byzantino-slavica, Supplementa, 1), 
who also gives a French translation of the two Lives. For a more sceptical 
view cf. A. Briickner, ‘‘Cyrill und Method,” ASP, XLII (1928), 161. 

5 Pastrnek, op. cit., 239 ff. For other sources cf. Dvornik, op. cit., 344-348. 

6 Dvornfk, op. cit., 2 ff. 

7 Dvornik, op. cit., 46 ff. 

8 The text reads BuBAOTMKapb Oy MaTpuapxa Bb cBeTSu Cohpu which 
suggests the Greek BiBAtopiAaé, but Dvornik (49 ff.) has argued Constan- 
tine was more probably offered the position of xaprodvAaé, a kind of confi- 
dential secretary to the patriarch. 

9 Kleidion? cf. Dvornik, 68. 

10 Dvornik, 148 ff. 

1 E. Minns. St. Cyril really knew Hebrew, Mélanges publiés en l'honneur 
de M. Paul Boyer (Travaux publiés par l'Institut d'études slaves, 11), Paris, 
1925, 94. 
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Russian script (pocbkKE! NMCMeHEI MBcaHo) and he found a man 
who spoke that language and having conversed with him acquired 
a command of the language and comparing it with his own 
language, he distinguished the letters, the vowels and consonants, 
and having offered prayer to God he rapidly began to read and 
to speak and many wondered at him, praising God”. 

On his return from the mission to the Khazars, new work 
awaited him. In 862, Ratislav, prince of Moravia, sent a request 
to the emperor for missionaries, stating that his people had 
renounced Paganism and accepted Christianity, but had no one 
competent to teach them Christian doctrine in their own language. 
The emperor, Michael III, asked Constantine if he would go 
and the latter consented, on condition that the Moravians pos- 
sessed an alphabet. The emperor replied that none was known 
though he and his father and his grandfather had sought for 
evidence of one, but he declared that God would surely reveal 
one to Constantine if the latter would pray for it. After prayer, 
therefore, Constantine invented an alphabet and began to trans- 
late the gospel text, beginning with John 11. He then departed 
for Moravia, bearing a letter of recommendation from the 
emperor, telling Ratislav that God had “revealed letters in your 
language which had not existed previously but only in the first 
times, in order that you also may be reckoned among the great 
peoples who praise God with their own language” (VC 14). At the 
Moravian court, Constantine was received with enthusiasm and 
provided ‘with pupils for whom he translated the canons and 
service-books. In all this he met the opposition of the Roman 
clergy, who objected to the new versions, but Constantine carried 
the matter to Rome where he had the satisfaction of securing 
the Pope’s blessing on his books and of hearing his liturgies read 
by his own converts, ordained at the Pope’s command. 

The Life of Methodius (quoted as VM) runs fp <allel to this 
account but adds some important details. Met!:odius, before 
retiring to Mt. Olympus, had for some years served as governor 
of a Slavic province and when he and his brother le!» for Moravia 
the emperor gave as a reason for sending them that both were 


2 VC 8. 
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from Salonika and ‘all Salonikans speak a pure Slavic”. At 
Rome VC 17 says that the ‘Slavic books” were blessed by the 
Pope and placed in the church of the Holy Virgin called Phatne 
(i. e. Ste. Maria Maggiore) but that later the Liturgy was cele- 
brated in Slavonic at St. Peter’s. VM 6 states that the Slavic 
Evangelion was placed on the altar of St. Peter. It is unnecessary 
to follow here the subsequent difficulties which Methodius experi- 
enced with the Latin speaking clergy in introducing the Slavic 
rite, but it should be noticed that in the letter of Hadrian to 
Kocel (VM 8) Methodius is authorized to translate books (the 
Scriptures?), including the Mass and the office of baptism, as 
Constantine had begun to do, and that anyone might give ver- 
nacular instruction, but at Mass the Epistle and Gospel must 
first be read in Latin and then in Slavic. At the end of his life, 
Methodius retired from active life and, with the help of two of 
his pupils who were priests and competent scribes, devoted him- 
self to a translation of the Scriptures. In six months (March- 
October 26) he had completed a translation of the whole Bible, 
except Maccabees, and continued with the Nomocanon and vari- 
ous patristic works, for previously he had only assisted his 
brother in translating ‘‘the Psalter and the Evangelion together 
with the Apostolos and selected ecclesiastical offices’’.* 

It should be evident from this exposition that the external 
evidence for the origin of the Old Slavic version presents a variety 
of intricate problems. The statement about the Evangelion and 
Psalter ‘‘in Russian characters” has been the subject of lively 
and protracted debate."* The word ‘‘Russian” (poycs, ‘Pas) 
originally designated not Slavs but Scandinavians who penetrated 
Russia during the period under consideration and dominated 
Novgorod and Kiev.'s They presumably spoke a Germanic dia- 
lect but we do not know to what extent, if any, their conquests 
affected their habits of speech or the spread of their language. 
There is no evidence that they possessed a system of writing but 
their relatives the Goths had an alphabet and it has been vigor- 
ously argued that the “Russians” borrowed it and that the 


3 VM 15. 
™ Dvornik, 185; Briickner, op. cit., 171, 178. 
18 Cambridge Mediaeval History, 11, 431; 111, 327. 
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“Russian” books found by Constantine in the Chersonese were 
really Gothic. This hypothesis is not altogether satisfactory as 
the author of VC refers elsewhere (c. 17) to “the Goths” and it 
seems curious that he should have described as “Russian” a 
thing which ex hypothesi was not a characteristic but a borrowed 
feature of the tribes which bore that name. The question can 
best be left to specialists but the evidence is obviously obscure 
and in view of the uncertainty of Slavic “Russians” at so early a 
period, it is unsafe to relate Constantine’s ‘“‘Russian’’ reading in 
the Chersonese to his later Slavic translation. 

Constantine’s fitness for the Moravian mission, therefore, 
appears to have been due to the advantages of his early environ- 
ment rather than to anything he learned later. Both he and his 
brother as Salonikans spoke a pure Slavic and recent philological 
research has confirmed the view that the language of the gospels 
is more closely allied to eastern dialects current in Macedonia 
than to western forms which Constantine would have found in 
Pannonia."? This agrees with the account in VC 14 that the 
translation was made in Constantinople before the departure of 
the two brothers and with Constantine’s vagueness about an 
alphabet already extant in Moravia. This question of an alphabet 
is another hotly disputed point.'® VC 14 states that the Mora- 
vians had had no alphabet since “the first times” but implies 
that they had had one then. In any case the alphabet Constan- 
tine employed was his own invention, with whichever of the two 
known forms, Cyrillic or Glagolitic, it be identified. 

VC 14 implies that Constantine first worked at a lectionary, 
for he began his work with the first gospel lection, John 114. 
The letter of Hadrian to Kocel (VM 8) also implies the existence 
of a Slavic lectionary in ordering the epistles and gospels to be 
read first in Latin and then in the vernacular. VM 15 alludes 


%6 Dvornik, 185. 

17V. Jagicé, Zur Entstehungsgeschichte der kirchenslavischen Sprache, Wien, 
1902; (Denkschriften der Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Wien 47, 1, 3); 
St. Kul’bakin, Le Vieux slave, Paris, 1939, (Collection de manuels publiés par 
U Institut d'études slaves, V), 2. 

1%3P, Diels, Altkirchenslavische Grammatik, I, Heidelberg, 1922, 19; 
Kul’bakin, 10. 
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to a translation of the Evangelion and A postcics vy Constantine 
and Methodius and adds that at the end of his life Methodius 
completed a new tra= lation of the entire Scriptures, Maccabees 
excepted,—which must have included the gospels. 

There is no evidence that Constantine ever translated the 
Tetraevangelion and the association of Methodius with the extant 
four-gospel text is at least doubtful." The Slavic epanrest 
like its Greek counterpart ebayyéAvor, refers indiscriminately 
to lectionaries and four gospel books, but in association with the 
Psalter and Apostolos (VC 8, VM 15) it more naturally suggests, 
the former. The account of Methodius’ larger work in VM 15 
implies a running text of the four gospels, but this account is 
suspicious and unsupported by any early evidence for a complete 
Slavic translation of the Scriptures. This problem is, however, 
closely bound up with our second source of information about 
the origins of the Slavic version, viz. the manuscripts themselves. 


(2) In Slavic as in other languages the gospels are preserved 
in a large number of manuscripts of varying ages and provenance.’® 
The earliest of these go back to the tenth or eleventh century 


and all manuscripts between the eleventh and thirteenth cen- 
turies deserve serious consideration.”° Their texts exhibit dialecti- 
cal peculiarities which distinguish them from each other and from 
what may be assumed to have been the language of Constantine.” 
Their differences, for the most part, offset each other and the 
purely philological problems involved in establishing the text of 
their archetype appear to be no greater in the gospels than in 
other early remains of Slavic literature. 


The majority of the earliest gospels are Tetraevangelia, but four 
are lectionaries, one of which is accompanied by the Apostolos. 
The text of these two kinds of manuscripts does not vary greatly. 


184 Qn the composite character of the present text, cf. V. Vondrak, O cksl. 
prekladu evangelia v jeho dvou riusnych Edstech, Danitié Zbornik Belgrade, 1925, 9- 

19 Cf. the extensive list in G. Voskresenski, Characteristic Features of the Four 
Redactions of the Slavic Version of the Gospel of Mark, Moscow, 1896, (in Rus- 
sian), 10-68. 

20 Diels, 5. 

2 Diels, 2, Kul’bakin, 1. 
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but it is evident that the Tetraevangelion is a form secondary to 
that of the lectionary. The facts are clearly stated by Jagié in 
his essay Zur Entstehungsgeschichte der kirchenslavischen Sprache, 
17: ‘“‘Wie das Evangeliarium oder Apostolus ausgesehen hat, das 
wissen wir aus den erhaltenen Texten. Freilich, auch die altesten 
Evangeliarien weichen in dem Umfange von einander ab, z. B. 
wenn man das 4lteste glagolitische Evangeliarium Assemanis mit 
dem 4ltesten cyrillischen Ostromir’s vergleicht, so nimmt man 
einige Verschiedenheiten wahr. Meistens ist die Bereicherung 
auf Seiten Ostromir’s zu finden, so dass man sagen kann, das 
Assemanische stehe dem urspriinglich Constantin’schen jeden- 
falls naher. Dort aber, wo diese zwei Evangeliarien in der Auswahl 
der Lectionen iibereinstimmen, und das ist in den meisten Fallen 
doch der Fall, kann man mit grosser Bestimmheit behaupten, 
die Auswahl riihre schon von der Zeit Constantin’s her. Bekannt- 
lich haben wir heute ebenso alte volle Evangelien (die vier Evan- 
gelisten) wie Evangeliarien; es geniigt, fur die vollen Evangelien 
auf den Codex Zographensis und Marianus hinzuweisen. Es lasst 
sich aber nachweisen, dass bei der vollen Uebersetzung die 
friiher schon bestandenen Evangeliarien benutzt und fertig in 
den Text, wo sie hineingehédrten, nur eingeschaltet wurden. 
Z. B. Matth. VIII, 5 begann eine neue Lection in Assemani so: 
BLUeAbLMOy ucoycoy—der griechische Text (ohne Lectionen) 
beginnt so: ’EvceNOdvros 5é€ avrod, der Marianus hat nun den 
Dativ ucpu aus dem Lectionarium behalten, aus dem vollen Text 
aber noch emoy hinzuschrieben, so dass jetzt steht: BbmleqzLBMOy 
xe emoy ucBu. Ebenso findet man VIII, 28 (zu Beginn einer 
neuen Lection) emoy ucBu. Oder Marc IJ, 23 mumoxogemtio 
emoy ucoy. Es gibt auch andere derartige Anzeichen, dass in 
das Tetraevangelium die schon friiher fertigen Lectionen aufge- 
nommen wurden. Diesen Anzeichen auf der Spur und sie weiter 
verfolgend, konnte man vielleicht in der Uebersetzung selbst 
irgendwelche individuelle Ziige des ersten Uebersetzers entdecken. 
Ich will nur eine Kleinigheit hervorheben. Mikiosich meinte auf 
S. XII der Formenl. im Paradig., ‘um yéevva durch po,serso, 
poxsbceTso, dpa Luc. 18, 8 durch apa, mpds tov detva durch 
Kb gunh, Onpa durch spgzosaya, HovynPyoay durch BEamMorg 
(d.h. 750vOncar) u.s.w. zu iibersetzen, Uebersetzungen, welche, 
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nebenbei bemerkt, nur von Gehilfen der beiden Briider herriihren 
kénnen, dazu konnten auch die pannonischen Slovenen abge- 
richtet werden.’ Steht man sich diese Stellen naher an, so ergibt 
sich, dass ‘yéevva iiberall in allen Stellen, durch I“eona, also 
uniibersetzt, wiedergegeben wurde: Marc IX, 43.45.47 steht 
zwar in Nikol. pogb, poxgbcetso, aber diese Stellen waren in dem 
urspriinglichen Evangeliarium nicht enthalten, und auch hier hat 
Mar. Zor. fheona.—Ebenso fehlt die Stelle Luc. 18, 8 in dem 
Evangeliarium. Matth. 26, 18 rpés rov detva lautet allerdings 
in der 4ltesten Uebersetzung kb Aunt, aber das kann ganz gut 
als ein uniibersetzbarer Ausdruck aufgefasst worden sein. Die 
Verwechslung @npa mit xnpa, Ps. 131, 15, kann man auch nicht 
mit Sicherheit dem Philosophen in die Schuhe schieben, ganz 
abgesehen davon, dass sich im griechischen Texte sowohl die 
Lesart xnpav, wie die beiden anderen (d.h. wdaits statt ddo%s, 
nouynOnoayv statt ndbvOnoav) wirklich nachweisen lassen, 
worauf ich schon 1884 in ‘Getnpe kput. naa. cratbu’ S. 52, 
aufmerksam machte.”’ 

The evidence of the earliest manuscripts, therefore points to 
an original Slavic lectionary text which was reassembled into the 
four gospels and subjected to some, but relatively little, editorial 
revision. 

A careful study of the process of revision raises new problems. 
The variant readings in the oldest Slavic codices are not all to 
be explained on the basis of a purely Slavic transmission, but 
reflect differences in rival forms of the Greek text. The question, 
therefore, becomes acute for the reconstruction of the Slavic: 
What form of text underlay the original Slavic version and under 
what foreign influences has it been revised? This question has 
long been mooted and various answers proposed.” The Slavic 
text exhibits affinities with various branches of the Greek text: 
Ecclesiastical,?3 Alexandrian and ‘‘Western’”’, but the relative 


22 Vajs, Byzani’10-siavica I, 1. 

3) f the real needs of present-day textual critics is uniformity of nomen- 
catu. ¢ the later Greek text. The text which Westcott and Hort called 
“Sy Burkitt ‘‘Antiochian,” others “Byzantine” and von Soden K 

2) is referred to by Vajs as “‘Constantinopolitan”’. To us, “Ecclesi- 
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importance of these different elements and the significance of 
their combination has never been defined in a generally accepta- 
ble manner, and no clue has yet been found to explain the divided 
Greek support for some of the Slavic variants. 


It is from this point that Professor Vajs takes his departure. 
He is fully aware of the importance of the Greek both as a control 
in the reconstruction of the Slavic and as an instrument for deter- 
mining the kind of text on which the Old Slavic was based, and 
he presents his material with this in view. After a brief pro- 
logomena, in which he explains his procedure and textual theories, 
he has edited the Slavic text from thirteen manuscripts of the 
tenth to thirteenth centuries, giving below an apparatus of the 
variant readings. He has not attempted to reproduce the original 
lectionary form but is issuing the four gospels separately. On 
the opposite page he has printed the fextus receptus corrected by 
the Slavic, indicating these corrections by the use of bold faced 
type. Below the Greek text are two apparatuses, in one of which 
attention is drawn to readings of special interest and their Slavic 
equivalents, in the other, notable variants within the Greek text 


astical” seems the best, as it involves no assumption as to origin, but merely 
refers to the fact that this is the text which has been in current use in Greek 
Orthodox Churches from the early Middle Ages to the present day. 
4 The list is as follows: 
=evangeliarium Assemani, s. XI, bibl. Vaticana 
=evangeliarium Ostromiri, s. XI (1056-7) Leningrad 
=evangeliarium Savvae, s. XI, Moskva 
Ma =tetraevangelium Marianum, s. XI, Moskva 
Zo =tetraevangelium Zographense, s. XI, Leningrad 
Nia-b =tetraevangelium monasterii s. Nicolai, s. XIV, Beograd. 
Ka =evangeliar, -apostol Karpianum, s. XIII-XIV, Moskva 
Hv =tetraevangelium codex christiani Hval., s. XV (1404) Bononia 
Ar =evangeliarium Archangelscense, s. XI (1092) Moskva 
Do =tetraevangelium Dobromir, s. XII, Leningrad 
Ga =tetraevangelium Galicense, s. XII (1144) Moskva 
Mi =evangeliarium Miroslavi, s. XII, Beograd 
De =tetraevangelium Decanense, s. XIII, Leningrad 
An interesting feature of this list is the presence of Bogomile codices (Ni, 
Ka, Ho) of a later date than the rest which apparently escaped the gradual 
revision of the orthodox to an Ecclesiastical norm, cf. Vajs, Byzantino-slavica 
V, p. 115 f. 
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are given without reference to the Slavic as listed. Textual critics 
of the New Testament who are unfamiliar with Slavic are thus 
provided with a reconstruction of the Greek text on which Con- 
stantine made his translation and can see at a glance at what 
points this text is at variance with the ftextus receptus. This is 
obviously a great convenience and less obviously, but no less 
certainly, a great danger. As this part of Vajs’ book will undoubt- 
edly often be used (as Moesinger’s translation of the Armenian, 
Burkitt’s rendering of the Old Syriac and Blake’s Old Georgian 
gospels) without reference to the accompanying Slavic text on 
which it is based, it should be examined carefully. 

We have concerned ourselves only with the text of Mark, with 
the feeling that too little is yet known of the transmission of the 
other Gospels to permit of dependable judgment. It would obvi- 
ously have been desirable to study the whole of Mark, but as 
that was impossible in an article of this scope we have collated 
Mark 6 and 11% for which abundant material was available for 
comparison. The following readings have been simply overlooked: 


6 1 abr@ dxodovodow (No Greek support, perhaps a 


vagary of the translator’s). 
om 6r1 AL N W Fam 1, 13, 565 al plur. 
om Kbk\w a g? Syr sin Pesch. 

3 om#A#XRABCLN W Y etc. 

25 om Aéyouca (W) 

28 €Owkev-+-aiTnyv Omnes praeter D 33 Lat Pesch Arm. 

31 om kar’ lélay cd ff i 

33 om of 6xAot Omnes praeter W, Fam 13 et paucos alios 

48 TWepiTara@yv post Padaoons Fam 1 

11 1 dmoorédXerlaméorerXe F H minusc. pauc. Lat Pesch 

Syr sin Sah boh 

3 ev0éws+madv © Aeth (x B D L minusc. pauc.) 

4 GrHrAOov|#AOov with 1386 (?);?° but the Slavic is not 


2s Since the publication of K. Lake’s collations of Mk. 11 this has been the 
best test passage for a provisional classification of mediaeval Greek texts. 
K. Lake, R. P. Blake and S. New, “The Caesarean Text of Mark,’ Harvard 
Theological Review, XXI1 (1928), 349. 

%6 Lake, op. cit., 350. 
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always meticulous in rendering prefixes, cf. O. Griien- 
thal, ‘‘Die Uebersetzungstechnik der altkirchenslavischen 
Evangelieniibersetzung,”’ ASP, XXXII, 521. 
8 éorpwoavléotpwrvvov D W © Fam1, 28, 565, 700 Lat 

Syr sin Pesch. Arm. 

13 evpev + év abri g? 

22 Néyecletwe(?) raarona, with 1252, 118677 

30 "Iwavvov+7d0ev jv x C ® 33 Pesch Sah pauc al. 


Much more difficult is the question of variants among the 
Slavic manuscripts which are parallel to the Greek. In this 
respect Vajs’ earlier work is more useful, for although it is based 
on fewer Slavic codices, the apparatus renders into Greek many 
of the Slavic variants and notes their Greek support. Vajs may 
be correct in his judgment as to which of his texts provides the 
text of Constantine’s Greek archetype but in a matter in which 
any evidence may prove fruitfully suggestive it would be much 
better to provide the reader with a full presentation of the evi- 
dence. For example, in 6 1, Ma Ni support é&#\0ev but Zo reads 
a participle supported by Lat (except a) Vulg. Boh, et egressus 
unde abiit. In 62, the addition éxl rp 5i5ax9 abrod is appar- 
ently supported only by Zo. We are told that Ma Ni omit and 
are given no information about the readings of the other codices. 
In 6 4, Ni reads the connective before the verb which suggest the 
reading of 8 B C D etc. cai éd\eye. In 6 7, Os supports rods 
d@dexa+pabnras airov, min pauc., Syr sin (D Lat). In 112, 
ép’ dv+ob7w is unsupported by Ma Zo Ga and Ni, but this 
can be learned only from the Slavic apparatus. This list could 
be considerably augmented even for these two chapters, but is 
enough to show the desirability of presenting evidence of this 
kind more fully. It is also unfortunate that even the Slavic evi- 
dence is not always given in extenso. For example in 62, Ni 
alone preserves the order tobtw taira, Mo Zo Ga suggests 
tadvra ToUrw but what of the others? In 112 obaw before 
ovdels is read, supported by Ma Zo Ga. Ni is said to omit, 
but what of the others? 


27 Lake op. cit., 354. 
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It is obviously unfair to base an estimate of the whole work 
on the evidence of two chapters, but it is clear that in the matter 
of accurate collating Vajs’ work leaves something to be desired, 
and that the Slavic variants, especially when supported by Greek 
witnesses, should be given in full and with their Greek equiva- 
lents. In doubtful cases where the Slavic is either ambiguous or 
suggests singular readings, sufficiently extensive critical notes to 
make the issues clear are needed. It seems unfortunate that Vajs 
has chosen the secondary four gospel form instead of the original 
lectionary form in which to edit his text. The best that New 
Testament textual critics can hope from the Old Slavic is a 
somewhat precarious reconstruction of a lectionary, presumably 
no earlier than the ninth century, and its proper evaluation will 
ultimately depend on a sound grouping of lectionary manuscripts 
much more than on deductions from the early history of the text. 


In his preliminary essays*® Vajs states that the presence in his 
manuscripts of non-Ecclesiastical readings has been a guide of 
primary importance in the reconstruction of the Slavonic text. 
When the Slavonic manuscripts were divided in their support of 
two readings, one the Ecclesiastical and the other not, he appears 
generally to have adopted the latter. Within very definite limits 
this method is undoubtedly sound. The difficulty is that behind 
the original Slavonic must be seen the Greek from which it was 
translated,—presumably some one particular manuscript with a 
definite text of its own. Should all variants from the Ecclesi- 
astical text be attributed to this archetype, whatever their attesta- 
tion within the Slavonic version? In other words, have none of 
the Slavonic manuscripts come under any non-Ecclesiastical 
influence whatever at any point in their transmission? This is, 
a priori, an extremely improbable assumption. If the character 
of the manuscripts behind the original translation were known, 
it would be easy to isolate the later variations from this norm, 
either in agreement with the Ecclesiastical text or in opposition 
to it. Since, however, it is the character of the original text which 
is sought, only a painstaking investigation of the position of each 
manuscript in the history of the development of the Slavonic text 


28 Byzantino-slavica, 1, 4; V, 117; Evangelium sv. Marka, V-VI. 
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can indicate the weight which should be given its variants in a 
reconstruction of the original translation. In short, before a 
Slavonic text can be produced which can serve the textual critic 
as a witness to a Greek original of the ninth century, the same 
process must be gone through in miniature with Slavonic manu- 
scripts as confronts those who are attempting to solve the problem 
of the Greek text itself. 


The devastating possibilities of a text reconstructed on the 
simple principle of always accepting the rare reading can be seen 
by considering what would happen if the Latin Vulgate were 
constructed on similar lines. Of course, the parallel is not quite 
fair, but the Slavonic text must be reconstructed from the exist- 
ing manuscripts, before the question of the underlying Greek can 
be decided. Prof. Vajs’ work is an important first step, for which 
all textualists are thankful, but it would be unfortunate if his 
reconstructed Greek text were accepted as final. He would 
undoubtedly say so himself. 


In this connection, it should also be remembered that the 
Ecclesiastical text is eclectic and agrees with all (or each) of the 
earlier forms more often than it varies from them. An agreement 
with the textus receptus may therefore indicate relationship with 
an early text just as clearly as may a variant from it. 

An interesting by-product of Prof. Vajs’ reconstruction of the 
Slavonic text is his tentative theory that the Greek manuscript 
from which the original version was made was one of the group 
which von Soden calls K*.?° This conjecture was, of course, based 
on von Soden’s discussion of the K* group, which suffered from 
one serious defect in that it associated the Codex Alexandrinus 
with K, II and a certain number of minuscules as representatives 
of a single text. In point of fact, K II and the minuscules are not 
only representatives of a single text but are so closely associated 
that their descent one from another can be demonstrated and 
they can therefore better be called Family II. The Codex Alexan- 
drinus has certain affinities with this text but is not a member of 
the Family. Thus, if the Slavonic version agrees with A, it is 
one thing; if it agrees with K II etc., it is another. 


29 Byzantino-slavica, 1V, 1; more reservedly Evangelium sv. Marka, XI-XII. 
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Now that the text of Family II (K*) has been accurately recon- 
structed for the gospel of Mark,3° it is quite easy to ascertain 
relationship to it, and we have compared it with Vajs’ Slavonic. 
The results are as follows: There is no case in which any one of 
the Slavonic manuscripts quoted by Prof. Vajs agrees with 
Family II in its distinctive readings. They do, however, fairly 
often agree with Family IT when the reading of the Family is also 
that of a number of other manuscripts. It is therefore clear that 
neither the Greek text which is reconstructed by Prof. Vajs, nor 
the text of any one of his Slavonic manuscripts, is the Family II 
(K*) text. 

In an attempt to discover whether there were indications of 
relationship with any other definite group of Greek manuscripts, 
we collated Cisapters 6 and 11 of Prof. Vajs’ text, controlling the 
Slavonic variants, which are not always reproduced in the Greek 
apparatus. Two chapters give far too slight evidence on which 
to base an extensive theory. A few points of considerable inter- 
est, however, may be noted: 

In the first place, there are remarkably few singular variants 
in the Slavonic except for changes necessitated by the syntax of 
the language and even these latter are fewer than might be 
expected. There are, as we said above, no cases in Mark in which 
the reconstructed Slavonic or any of the Slavonic manuscripts 
agree with Family II against all other Greek witnesses. On the 
other hand, there are two or three cases in which the Slavonic, 
or some of the Slavonic manuscripts, agree with some of the 
manuscripts which are classed by von Soden as J” against all, 
or the majority of Greek manuscripts. Moreover, one or more 
of the manuscripts of this group usually support the variants of 
the Slavonic. We, therefore, make the tentative suggestion that 
possibly von Soden’s J” text lies behind the original Slavonic 
version. This is the text which he believes to have been that of 
the Cappadocian fathers, Basil, Gregory of Nyssa and Gregory 
Nazianzenus and is extant in N, Z, ® and 7§. This suggestion is, 
however, most tentative for two reasons. In the first place, there 


3° Cf, Silva Lake, Family II and the Codex Alexandrinus, 1936, Studies and 
Documents, V. 
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has been no proper study of this family or group. At presert, we 
are inclined to believe that N and 2 are much more closely related 
to each other than they are to ® or 7, and it is to N and 2 that 
the Slavonic seems to show the closest relationship. This branch 
of the I* group is apparently more “Neutral”; the other manu- 
scripts show more affinity to the “Western” text, but certainty 
on this point must await further study. In the second place, we 
cannot base any final conclusions as to the original Slavonic and, 
therefore, as to the Greek which lies behind it on Prof. Vajs’ 
work, valuable as it is as a preliminary step. The text of the 
Slavonic still remains one of the most obscure problems in the 
history of the text of the New Testament, and we can only be 
grateful that scholars like Prof. Vajs have turned their attention 
to it. 








ARCHEOLOGY AND JEWISH HISTORY 


ERWIN R. GOODENOUGH 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


CCASIONALLY a book comes to the desk which makes the 

day memorable. Such an experience was the arrival of the 
long awaited collection of Jewish inscriptions from European 
territory by Father Frey.’ Although the title intimates that the 
period covered is from the third century before to the seventh 
century after Christ, only an occasional inscription can be dated 
before the common era, and actually the vast majority are from 
the second to the fifth centuries after Christ. Hence the book is 
really a collection of Jewish evidence from the first centuries of 
our era, and is almost as important for the early history of Chris- 
tianity as for the history of Judaism in the period. This first 
volume is, presumably, to be completed by an equally needed 
collection of the inscriptions from Asia and Africa. 

It is true that most of these inscriptions, if not all, were already 
available in print. In preparing the volume Father Frey discov- 
ered a large number of unpublished inscriptions, but these he had 
been publishing in the Rivista di Archeologia Cristiana (1928- 
1931), so that I recognize no inscription in this final collection 
not heretofore available. But no one has tried to work with the 
various periodicals and small monographs in which the bulk of 
the inscriptions had been published without a sense of despair, 
since few libraries in the world have them all, and since many of 
the inscriptions had been so carelessly published as to be almost 
useless. Father Frey has whenever possible, and that means in 
the vast majority of instances, studied the original inscriptions 


t P, Jean-Baptiste Frey, C.S. SP., Corpus Inscriptionum Judaicarum, Recueil 
des inscriptions juives qui vont du IIle siécle avant Jésus-Christ au VIIe siécle 
de notre ére, 1, Europe, Rome and Paris, 1936, pp. CXLIV, 687. 
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afresh, made and reproduced photographs cf a great number of 
them, and so given what appears to be an almost ideal apparatus 
to us who must work away from the originals. I shall not 
attempt to appraise his epigraphical work. 

Most of the inscriptions come from Jewish catacombs or sur- 
face graves. Of each of the catacombs Father Frey has given a 
brief description and history, with extensive if not complete 
bibliographies. His photographs show, along with the inscrip- 
tions, many of the interesting emblems which Jews carved beside 
them, and so he has made available much that is important in 
Jewish art of the period. This contribution could definitely have 
been increased if some of the less orthodox carvings, such as those 
of nos. 79 and 675, had not been strangely omitted. But when 
so much is given it is ungrateful to complain. 

Nearly ideal as the collection of material appears to be, the use 
to which that material is put in the introductory section, or has 
been put in some of Father Frey’s earlier studies,? seems to me 
not nearly so satisfactory, and suggests a discussion of method. 
Excavation has now given us a large body of information which 
earlier writers on Jewish history did not have, a totally unex- 
pected Jewish art, and an extensive Jewish epigraphy. It would 
seem natural that with such a body of new material historians 
should ask themselves whether former inferences from literary 
sources were supported or modified by the new evidence. But 
this is something which has never been systematically done at 
all. Cumont in one article,’ Leclercq in several places by sugges- 
tion,+ Gressmann in one of his last studies,’ and the stimulating 
but unreliable Eisler, have suggested that this art was open to 


2 A list of his relevant writings appears in the general (and excellent) Bibli- 
ography, pp. XXIX f. 

3 ‘Un Fragment de sarcophage judeo-paien,” Revue Archéologique, Ve Série, 
IV (1916), 1-16. 

4 Henri Leclercq, ‘‘L’Art et les cimetiéres juifs,”’ in his Manuel d’ Archéologie 
chrétienne, I (1907), Appendix II; also s.v. “‘Judaisme”’, Dict. d’Archéologte 
chrétienne et de Liturgie, VIII (1927), 1-254. 

Ss H. Gressmann, “Jewish Life in Ancient Rome,” Jewish Studies in Memory 
of Israel Abrahams, New York, 1927, 170-191. 

§ Robert Eisler, Orphisch-dionysische Mysteriengedanken in der christlichen 
Antike, Leipz. Berl., 1925. 
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interpretations very strange to talmudic Judaism. But their 
suggestions have made little impression on the majority of schol- 
ars, Jewish and Christian, who have dealt with the materials. it 
is constantly assumed that in the talmudic writings we have a 
record of the development of Judaism through these centuries so 
complete, that we may reject as not Jewish anything which cannot 
be justified by a talmudic proof-text. It is assumed that there 
existed a great ‘‘normative’”’ Judaism which held all Jews to type, 
whether in Rome, Carthage, Spain or Dura, even though the 
actual formulation of that Judaism in the talmudic litera* 3 
the work of two isolated schools, one in Palestine and one Z 
lonia. It would seem that now when we have so large a Da 
evidence from popular Judaism we might well ask whether the 
new evidence actually bears out the assumption that, in the cen- 
turies when the Talmud was slowly being evolved, it, or its type 
of Judaism, had the same authoritative hold upon Jews as when 
it had been accepted almost as a new Scripture. 

Several other questions could be asked, since we actually know 
of several other types of Judaism. There is the Judaism so inter- 
ested in magic, charms, and mystic numbers; Dr. Sukenik and 
Father Frey both see traces of this Judaism in the archeological 
evidence. There is the Gnostic Judaism of elaborate eschatologies 
and angelologies; this too has occasionally been recognized. There 
is the Judaism which identified Yahveh with Sabazius, and the 
Judaism of Alexandria which Cumont and Eisler almost alone 
have dreamed of connecting even slightly with the art remains; 
were these types of Judaism dead through the early Christian 
centuries? True they are not represented in the Talmud specifi- 
cally : but then, if Christians had not miraculously preserved Philo 
for us, and a few inscriptions had not appeared in Asia Minor, 
we should never have suspected the ramifications of Hellenistic 
Judaism. It is possible that some sort of continuation of Hellen- 
istic Judaism is to be seen in this art, since the art itself is cer- 
tainly only to be described as Hellenistic and Jewish. And the 
Kabbalah, which suddenly emerges a few centuries after this art 
had disappeared, when Jews had stopped writing their epitaphs 
in Greek or Latin, the Kabbalah which has no recorded existence 
in the days of Neo-Platonism, and yet is saturated with Neo- 
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Platonism in a way impossible to have been elaborated in the 
ninth to the fourteenth centuries: could this type of Judaism be 
represented in the archeology? At least these questions are worth 
the asking, it seems to me, even though they have not been asked 
hitherto. 

Instead, Father Frey typically begins his preface: ‘Les Juifs 
eux-mémes concentrent tout leur effort sur la conservation étroite 
de leurs coutumes, de leurs croyances, de tout ce que constitue le 
particularisme juif. Le Talmud est le seul produit important de 
la pensée juive pendant les premiers siécles de notre ére.”” And 
so to him the inscriptions are important because ‘‘Elles montrent 
dans quelle mesure les Juifs étaient restés fidéles aux croyances 
de leurs ancétres.”” This last sentence, which might mean how 


far the Jews remained faithful to their ancestral beliefs and how 
far they did not, would, in this sense, perfectly express the prob- 
lem presented by the material. But unfortunately Father Frey 
seems totally unaware that such a problem is presented: for him 
the Jews at Rome, as he says in the first sentence, were completely 
dedicated to the preservation of that Judaism which was produc- 
ing the Talmud. For such an assumption there is not a particle 


of evidence, while the archelogical remains from both Rome and 
Palestine are far indeed from being what close students of the 
Ta!mud ever dreamed could have existed. And this archeological 
evidence, let me repeat, is the only evidence we have for popular 
Judaism of the period. 

The basic difficulty here is that loyalty to Judaism is confused 
with a certain type of orthodoxy. As a matter of fact, Philo 
would lead any list of Jewish ‘‘confessors,” since his trip to Rome 
showed a Jew cheerfully ready to die for the law and the race. 
But that did not make him a talmudic Jew, or a precursor of the 
Talmudists. The spectacle of modern “‘Reformed”’ Judaism shows 
clearly that a Jew, even after a thousand years of talmudic stand- 
ardization, can still be loyal to the death to his race while eating 
pork and oysters. Loyalty to Judaism cannot now, and could 
not in the days of Philo, the Essenes, and the author of Enoch, 
be taken to mean loyalty to “normative” Judaism. Must we 
assume that it meant loyalty to ‘normative’ Judaism in the 
second and third centuries? 
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For instead of ‘‘normative” Judaism, with the implication of 
an almost uniformly accepted Judaism, it may be that we shall 
have to come to think of Judaism during those years in the terms 
described by Josephus, that is as a religion of many greatly diver- 
gent sects and sorts, out of which one sect, the strictly legalistic 
sect represented by the Pharisees in his day, became ultimately 
triumphant and the standard. It may be that what Professor 
Moore so masterfully described was not ‘“‘normative” Judaism in 
the first centuries of our era, but the Judaism which became 
normative after the reception of the Talmud by all Jews. If we 
have no direct evidence for such a “‘reception’’, we have this very 
important fact which Father Frey mentions and then forgets, 
that up through the sixth and part of the seventh centuries inscrip- 
tions are still in Greek, or, then more commonly, in Latin, while 
something happened to the Jews of Italy, Spain and all Europe 
at that time to make a sudden end of vernacular inscriptions and 
cause all subsequent ones to appear in Hebrew or Aramaic. Philo 
could probably not have read an inscription in those languages, 
and there is no indication that Jews in Rome or anywhere else in 
Europe could read Hebrew for seven centuries. The few ritualistic 
words like now which appear in their inscriptions only testify to 
their general ignorance of the language, and to their contentment 
with the vernacular of their environment. What suddenly taught 
the Jews of Europe that their inscriptions must be in the Holy 
Languages if it were not such a change in their tradition as the 
phrase ‘‘the reception of the Talmud” would suggest? And it is 
no coincidence, possibly, that it was in the same period that Jews 
suddenly were smitten with an iconoclastic mania which not only 
made them drop their art motifs forever, but chisel off from their 
own synagogues the images which their fathers had put up with 
such universal concern. When Jews began to write Hebrew and 
Aramaic again, and to destroy their old art, could it have meant 
a revolution in popular Judaism? Again the question, never 
raised, is well worth raising, for frankly I can see no other answer 
possible but that it must have represented exactly this, a great 
revolution of some sort, whose nature can only be constructed 
from the archeological evidence. 

Father Frey is typical of Jewish and Christian scholars alike in 
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not suggesting such possibilities in the evidence, and even more 
in treating each piece, inscription or artistic design, as a priori 
either to be harmonized with talmudic tradition or to be suspected 
as of Jewish origin, or to be minimized in some way as of no 
importance. This method appears clearly in that section where 
he distinguishes ‘Inscriptions considered wrongly to be Jewish” 
(pp. 527-593). With his rejection of many no one could quarrel, 
but with others the case is not so easy. It appears that the Jews 
sometimes took broken tombstones on which were already pagan 
inscriptions, and used the fragments to seal up their Jocult. This 
practice is clearly attested by No. 302, a Jewish inscription on a 
stone upon whose back is another inscription (No. 33*), in 
which Father Frey rightly sees nothing Jewish (cf. 30*). He is 
therefore quite correct in concluding that other pagan inscrip- 
tions may have found their way into Jewish cemeteries, and hence 
that an inscription’s having come from such a cemetery is not 
final evidence that it is itself Jewish. Accordingly he at once 
suspects, and reasonably, all those inscriptions which open with 
the pagan dedication, D(is) M(anibus) S(acrum), or a recogniz- 
able part of that formula. Yet the fact is that genuine Jewish 
inscriptions, as well as Christian ones, do begin with the formula. 
Father Frey himself had included as Jewish Nos. 286, 464, 524, 
531, 641, 678, although all begin with this introduction. What- 
ever the explanation for such a dedication on a Jewish (or Chris- 
tian) epitaph, it is clear that its presence does not in itself indicate 
pagan origin. Yet at No. 10* he comments: ‘‘Quoiqu’elle ait 
été trouvée dans une catacombe juive, l’inscription est paienne, 
comme le montrent le sigle D.M. et l’allure toute classique des 
noms.’”’ And at No. 63*: ‘‘Telle qu’elle se présente, elle ne saurait 
étre juive: le sigle D.M., joint a la dédicace sub ascia, suffit 4 le 
prouver.”’ No. 9* is ruled out on the same grounds explicitly, 


7 The phrase sub ascia is frequent on pagan tombstones, and this is its only 
occurrence on a Jewish stone. Its meaning is much disputed, but seems most 
likely to be that given by Mau in Pauly-Wissowa, II, 1522: ‘In der Formel 
sub ascia dedicare bezeichnet Ascia ohne Zweifel die Arbeit des Maurers oder 
Steinmetzen, und sie besagt, dass das Denkmal wahrend der Arbeit, unvol- 
lendet, dediciert wurde.” There is nothing about this meaning which would 
prevent the inscription from being Jewish. 
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while Nos. 19*, 20*, 21*, 26*, 27*, 29*, 34*, 36*, 37*, 57*, and 60* 
are obviously rejected for the same reason. Nos. 75* and 76* 
have the D.M. again, in both cases on an inscription for one 
Aciba; the name seems distinctly the Jewish ‘Agiba, and so, in 
this connection, and only because of the initial D.M., it is con- 
cluded that the Aciba was a paganizing Jew: ‘‘En tout cas, la 
dédicace aux dieux m4nes, sur un monument préparé par Aciba 
lui-méme (‘sibi fecit’) montre que son judaisme s’était fort 
relaché.” 

Now such a methodology, or lack of it, for understanding the 
Judaism of these people gets us nowhere. If six times we admit- 
tedly have Jewish inscriptions with D.M., the presence of the 
formula on other inscriptions ceases to indicate paganism. It is 
clear that we have to do with a Judaism which was by no means 
so sensitive to pagan symbols as we should have supposed, if 
Jews did not have some reinterpretation of the symbol to adapt 
it to their own purposes. It is by no means a clear siep from these 
inscriptions, and from the pagan deities shown in their art, to the 
statement (p. LXIII): “L’éloignement de tout ce qui pouvait 
paraitre une compromission avec le polythéisme ambiant domi- 
nait nécessairement la vie sociale des Juifs.” 

The same minimizing and evasive tendency appears whenever 
Father Frey is confronted with pagan elements in his materials. 
One Jewish sarcophagus, No. 283, made unmistakably Jewish by 
a Menorah and other Jewish emblems, has two (originally at least 
three) tragic masks. Father Frey ignores the fact that the mask 
is one of the commonest Bacchic funereal emblems, and one which 
reappears frequently in the synagogue at Dura, to say that this 
sarcophagus shows that its occupant, Faustina, was an actress 
(p. LXIVf.). No. 79 reads: “Here lies Rufinus, who lived 69 
years; he served in the army and had a beautiful death.” Below 
these words are a crown and two palm branches, both very 
farniliar as Jewish symbols. The inscription and symbols together 
are in a cartouche which is supported on either side by a naked 
(wingless) cupid. Following other scholars, Father Frey has in- 
cluded this as a Jewish epitaph, but does so with misgiving: “‘Les 
deux palmes,’’ he concludes, “‘et la couronne s’accommodent aussi, 
trés facilement, d’une origine juive. Cependant, le contenu de 
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l’épitaphe n‘a rien de spécifiquement juif; et les amours nus qui 
soutiennent le cartouche, ainsi que la gloire tirée du service mili- 
taire, sont peu en harmonie avec |’état d’esprit général des Juifs 
de l’époque.”” Where else but from the archeological evidence are 
we to learn the first thing of “‘l’esprit général des J uifs de l‘époque’’? 
That evidence tells us little of the attitude of Jews toward the 
army, but it does show an extraordinary complacency about, if 
not fondness for, cupids. Father Frey himself further on recalls 
that on one synagogue in Galilee six of them hold a long garland 
over the main entrance,® and that cupids play on animals and 
press grapes under a Menorah on a sarcophagus from Rome. 
There is every reason to suppose that, whatever the rabbis at 
Jamnia thought, popular Judaism in the period may have had a 
spirit very much in harmony with cupids. 

On the matter of names the same instinctive prejudice reap- 
pears. Father Frey (p. LXVIIf.) lists pagan names on inscrip- 
tions which, by their etymology, “rapellent Vénus, Dionysios 
(sic), Hermés, Zeus, Isis, Men, Cybéle, la grande Mére, Jupiter. 
Il est méme piquant d’observer que la Juive qui portait le nom 
d’Esidora (don d’Isis), était la fille d’un archonte de la commu- 
nauté des Hébreux. Apparemment, les Juifs n’accordaient pas 
une attention spéciale a la signification étymologique de ces 
noms.” Although the synagogue of the ‘‘Hebrews’’ is commonly 
taken to have been the most conservative synagogue of Rome, 
we have no such knowledge of it as would remotely justify the 
generalization of the last sentence quoted. 

Father Frey’s discussion of the administration of the Jewish 
communities seems to me to be excellent (pp. LX VIII ff.). But 
the fundamental fallacy of assuming that the Judaism of the 
period must have been conservative and talmudic mars the sec- 
tion on the religious life of the Jews (pp. CX VIII-CXLIV). This 
section is largely a reprint of part of the author’s “La Question 
des images chez les Juifs 4 la lumiére des recentes découvertes,” 


8 Heinrich Kohl and Carl Watzinger, Antike Synagogen in Galilaea, Leipz., 
1916, 12, figs. 17, 18. 

9 Frequently reproduced: see best Hermann W. Beyer and Hans Lietzmann, 
Jiidische Denkmiler I: Die jiidische Katakombe der Villa Torlonia in Rom, 
Berl. Leipz., 1930, Tafel 27. 
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Biblica, XV (1934), 265-300, and the two should be discussed 
together. Father Frey admits that there are Jewish cemeteries 
which show Fortuna, cupids, the caduceus of Mercury, peacocks; 
that there are many other pieces of what we should have called 
purely pagan art in direct association with the cemeteries in 
Rome, and with the synagogues of Galilee, Palestine, and Dura. 
Yet it never occurs to him that they might have had meaning 
for the Jews who made them. If they cannot, by great ingenuity, 
be rejected as pagan products whose association with Jewish 
remains is purely accidental, these pagan ornamental motifs are 
characterized by the dogmatic assertion: “‘Nous croyons plutét 
que ce sont 14 de simples motifs d’ornementation, car on ne 
constate pas que le symbolisme doctrinal ait eu une part quel- 
conque dans I’art funéraire juif. Les emblémes qui y figurent 
sont des rappels historiques ou des allusions 4 l’ameublement des 
synagogues; le reste est pur ornement” (p. CX XVIII). 

In the article cited Father Frey gives the best guide in print to 
the art remains of Judaism, and there raises the question of the 
meaning of this art. But again everything difficult is represented 
as not being Jewish, or is declared to be pure ornament, and with 
no significance for symbolism. The best part of this study is its 
analysis of the literary tradition of Judaism with respect to the 
making of images. He distinguishes roughly three periods. The 
first, the period of earlier Israel, used images in the tabernacle, 
temple, and palace with no reservations. After the return from 
the exile an iconoclastic spirit ruled, culminating in the violent 
prejudices against images which characterized the last days of 
the Jewish state. At this time no representation of animate life 
seems to have been allowed under any circumstances. Then there 
was, in the late first and early second centuries a strange change 
which not only produced the art in question all over the Roman 
world, but which brought forth from rabbis some new utterances 
and interpretations. Some of the rabbis, to be sure, still con- 
demned any pictures of animals, human beings, or gods, as com- 
pletely as did Josephus. But others gave a grudging toleration 
to such art if it were certain that no worship of the images would 
come into question. 
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Now what Father Frey seems to me to have missed from his 
extremely interesting evidence, literary and iconographic, is the 
fact that some great popular revolution must have struck the 
Jews to have made them change so completely from the attitude 
Josephus describes them as holding. Certainly the grudging per- 
mission of a few of the rabbis would not have led Jews to such a 
revolution; their permission was obviously inspired from without 
by a new and irresistible movement among the people, a move- 
ment toward Hellenism and the borrowing of symbols from their 
neighbors. The Jews began to decorate synagogues and graves 
everywhere with a pagan art which was far from being “purely 
decorative’ to the pagans themselves. And they did not begin 
to borrow at random from the Greeks: from Rome to Carthage, 
Palestine, and Dura it is the same few pagan symbols which 
everywhere suddenly appear. The Victories, crowns, peacocks, 
cupids, Bacchic vintage scenes, masks, griffins, gorgons, etc., 
which Father Frey wishes to rule out from Judaism in Rome, 
appear boldly on synagogues in Palestine. The “Seasons”’ of the 
West have their counterpart in the amazing zodiacs of the East. 
Jews were not interested in the varieties of mythological art 
which appear at Pompeii: only a relatively few symbols appealed 
to them, and these they repeated with unending consistency every- 
where. These symbols taken by the Jews were full of meaning 
for the pagans, and for the Christians, who seem to have borrowed 
them not directly from pagans but from Jews. It is indeed a large 
assumption that they were “‘pure ornament’’ for the Jews. 

I would not seem ungrateful for the great service Father Frey’s 
researches are doing us all. Nor is he conspicuous among workers 
in this material for assuming that its value is only to ornament 
and confirm the Judaism of the Talmud. That is what all scholars 
in the field seem to be doing. Father Frey, in making these 
remains available, is doing work which few of us can hope to do, 
work of permanent value. 





TWO HEBREW SEALS OF THE ‘EBED CLASS 


A. BERGMAN 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH IN JERUSALEM? 


Fig. 1 (enlarged) 


I. 


N his Le iscrizioni antico-ebraiche palestinesi, Florence, 1934, 
Diringer reproduces a seal (No. 66, p. 222 f.) which he reads 


bom. 
SN Tay 
Oo“ 

Though the epigraphy of the seal (plate XXI, 3; see fig. 
1) appears suspicious, I was first attracted to the legend, 
especially to the expression 0738 73y. For, already in 1883, 
Clermont-Ganneau’ pointed out that in the seals with the 
formula “‘X ‘ebed Y,’”’ X represents the name of a royal official, 


t] wish to avail myself of this opportunity to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to my teacher, Prof. W. F. Albright, who was kind enough to discuss 
with me the subject of this study. 

2 Cf. Recueil d’Archéologie Orientale, I (1888), 33 ff. with references to his 
earlier works (p. 35, note 1). 
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while Y is the name of the king. This view has been con- 
firmed by the studies of Kautzsch, Lidzbarski, Torrey? and 
Albright.‘ 

Trying to apply this principle to the seal in question, we fail 
to find a king named o13%.5 This in itself, however, would not 
permit us to deny the auti:nticity of the seal, since it can be 
correctly claimed that an urgumentum e silentio is not a con- 
clusive argument. We accept the objection, but wish to point 
out that it would have been a very strong one indeed had there 
been instead of o738 any other equally unknown name of a king. 
The expression 0738 12 is in itself very suspicious, for besides 
‘a Jay mw and ‘A Tay 7342 yer, only on738 72y appears commonly 
in the Bible.6 A forger could not very well use either of the 
former two expressions, but could easily use the latter.7 Thus, 
the fact that in our ‘ebed seal the name which should represent 
a king is not a known royal personage, strengthened by the more 
important fact that it is a name whose combination with o7ax is 
famous from the Biblical accounts, make our seal a priori suspect. 
Our argument, however, does not rest there. 

The first part of the seal is difficult. Diringer reads bond and 
draws parallels from names such as Ulam, Ohel and Zebul. How- 


3 He reproduces (Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem, II-III, 107 f.) one seal (no. 8), to which i must take exception. 
Between the apparently clear a7" and 7aKN 13, Prof. Torrey suggests mun 
to fill in the gap, after justly criticising the reading of his predecessors. Unfor- 
tunately, this is equally unsatisfactory, since even the two somewhat recog- 
nizable letters are not adequately made (both the n and t have unnecessary 
additional lines). I have no alternative reading to offer, because I think that 
there is no word here; i. e., when the first word was completed, the scribe 
recognized that he had left too much space for the second one. He then decided 
to scribble some unintelligible letters as embellishments in order to fill in the 
gap. Scholars who attempt to read a word there, must, therefore, fail. 

4 JBL, LI, 79 ff. and references there. 

5 The relationship between this name and the Biblical Abraham will be 
discussed below. The etymology of this name has been discussed receniiy 
at great length by Albright, ‘The Names Shaddai and Abram,” JBL, LIV, 
173 ff. 

6 See the concordance. 

7 He might change the on a8 of the Biblical narrative into the more archaic 
D13N. 
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ever, a name won, or its hypocoristicon 27, is non-existent. 
The name Ulam does not mean “portico,” but, with Noth,* 
“first, leader,”’ etc. Names with compounds mx are no evidence 
for the existence of b97 compounds, since bmx in these com- 
pounds probably does not mean “tent,” but, with Arabic ahl, 
“people, clan,” etc.2 Nor do names with ar prove Diringer’s 
contention, since the root means, according to Ginsberg and 
Albright, ‘“‘prince,” or ‘“‘exalted.”*° The alternative reading b> 
is possible etymologically, but not epigraphicaliy.* I believe 
that if our view is correct and the seal is a forgery, the second 
letter in our seal should read 5», a reading which Clermont- 
Ganneau offered originally. The forger wanted to write tay bpd 
onax, ‘“(seal) of Phichol, the servant of Abram.” As is well 
known, Phichol was the captain of the host of Gerar who, together 
with its king Abimelech, visited Abraham (Gen. 21 221.). Such 
a seal would be, therefore, a “‘sensational find” and would bring 
its “finder” wealth. That it is a forgery, however, is proved 
not only in that it cannot stand the test of etymological and 
historical examination, but mainly in that its epigraphy has no 
known parallels. Such a triangular, sharp-pointed 9 is non- 
existent elsewhere. The 7 and » must be more slanting, the 3 
more curved and less pointed, and the other letters, though 
recognizable, also give the impression of being unauthentic. 
When a seal is shown to be epigraphically and historically inad- 
missible, we must conclude that it is a forgery. We can then 


8 ‘Whom, incideniat!y, Diringer quotes, loc. cit. 

s Cf. sames with compounds oy. It is true that most scholars explain this 
rout frem the Arabic ‘amm, “paternal uncle.” However, mm view of new 
material, we can no longer ignore the fact that ny may simply mean “clan, 
people.” See Albright, AJSL, XXXVIII, 140f.; XLIV, 32; JPOS, IV, 
209; above, n. 4. 

re See JPOS, XV, 328, and Albright in JPOS, XVI, 17 f. 

1 In Clermont-Ganneau’s reproduction the 7, though having only two 
strokes, can be accepted, with difficulty, as authentic; but in Diringer’s repro- 
duction the sign hardly represents any letter at all. 

1 How careful the student who treats epigraphic material must be! Even 
Clermont-Ganneau, famous for his Les fraudes archéologiques, and Diringer, 
who includes in his book a special chapter on forgeries, fell prey to the snare 
of the forger. 
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point out that no exceptions have been found so far to the prin- 
ciple of the ‘ebed seals stated above. 


II. 


In Diringer’s collection there is another seal (No. 73, p. 233 ff.) 
which seems to have been misunderstood. It is a long, finely 
cut, well-preserved seal.* The last letter of the first line, though 
damaged, could not be anything but a 3.'S We read:*° 


C828 T3Y? on) ANINTRV? 


ny3v ja 
]2 (NAD or) NAD Tay 
RRIF 


Applying here again the principle of the ‘ebed seals, we expect 
a king’s name, nnd. While we know of no Israelite or Judahite 
king by that name, a Philistine king of the seventh century 
B.C. appears in the Assyrian records. Assurbanapal lists in 
his first campaign (c. 668 B.C.), among the kings who came to 
pay him tribute, a certain Mitinti, king of Ashkelon."?7 The same 
Mitinti, apparently, makes contributions to Esarhaddon’s build- 
ing activities sometime after 677.8 We identify this Mitinti 
with nno of our seal."9 


13 The seal of a7320y Tay vb527K8 is no exception, since Amminadab is an 
Ammonite king (cf. especially Torrey, op. cit., p. 103-5) 

™ See fig. 2. 

15s Blau’s objection and reading ZDMG, XIX, 535 f., are unfounded. 

%6 For the vocalization see below. 

17 Luckenbill, Ancient Records, 11 (Chicago, 1927), 340f., Schrader, 
Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, 11 (Berlin, 1890), 240. 

18 Luckenbill, op. cit., 265f. Cf. Olmstead, History of Palestine and Syria 
(New York, 1931), 484. 

19 See below. NAP or NAD stands for mattint =mantint, a maf‘ilatun form. 
Mantint became by assimilation maétint and the latter, like bint >bitt>batt, 
and gint> gitt>gatt, became mattit or mattat. The Assyrian mitinti may be a 
vocalic assimilation (a to 4). 
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In 700 B.C.,?° Sennacherib conquered Ashkelon and exiled 
Sidga and his “whole family”** to Assyria, appointing as king 
Sarru-lu-dari, the son of Rukibti “their former king.”” This 
happened in 700, and Esarhaddon, shortly after 677, and Assur- 
banapal, in c. 668, find Mitinti, whose father is not mentioned 
in the Assyrian records, on the throne of Ashkelon. One cannot 
escape the conclusion that the Sidqa* of Sennacherib’s time is 
the same as the one mentioned on our seal and is consequently 
the father of Mitinti=nnp.* It is true that Sennacherib exiled 
Sidga and his family, but it is possible that in the course of the 
civil war following Sennacherib’s assassination, the exiled prince, 
Mitinti, returned to his native land and reclaimed his throne. 
Certainly, during that period of unstable government in Assyria 
and Esarhaddon’s turbulent reign, the Philistine cities changed 
hands more than once.” It is not improbable, therefore, that 
the house of Sidqa had again taken possession of the throne of 
Ashkelon. This city, under its king Mitinti, capitulated on 
Esarhaddon’s return from Egypt (c. 673). Mitinti need not 
have been exiled, but if he were, he could have been restored to 
his throne after a brief period of banishment, as was the case 
with Manasseh of Judah.” It is not strange, therefore, to find 
Mitinti again in Ashkelon. Nor should we doubt the statement 
of our seal, which represents nno= Mitinti as a son of xp1x= 
Sidqa. If this view is correct, then axbwiay was a royal official 
at Mitinti’s court in Ashkelon sometime in the second quarter 
of the seventh century B.C. What does the official’s name 
mean? 


20 The new date for Sennacherib’s invasion of Palestine is established by 
Lewy, Miscellanea Orientalia dedicata Antonio Deimel, Analecta Orientalia, 
XII (1935), 225 ff. 

at Sennacherib’s figura poetica need not be taken literally. 

22 Luckenbill, op. cit., 119; Olmstead, op. cit., 480. 

23 Spelled Si-id-qa-a in cuneiform. 

% The first to suggest this identification was Rawlinson (JRAS, N.S. I 
(1865), 237 f.). Owing to lack of material, however, he confused the genealog- 
ical relationship and could not carry the identification to its logical end. 

2s Luckenbill, loc. cit.; Olmstead, zbid., 471. 

% J]. Chr. 33 11-13. Cf. Olmstead, sbid., 486. 
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The name axbxtay cannot very well be separated from other 
names with compounds “ay as tay, dxtay, etc. Assuming this 
to be the case, 3858 must be a god; but his identification is dif- 
ficult. The following, therefore, is conjectural. In the inscrip- 
tions of Ugarit (Ras eS-Samrah) we find two small fragments 
mentioning ’e/’eb.’1.27 We also find the latter mentioned side by 
side with }20, in a religious text apparently dealing with rites.” 
The meaning of }Dp is not clear, but cannot be separated, ulti- 
mately, from the element }30 which Ndéldeke detected as the 
name of a god in the name Zayxovr.ddwr, and found also, 
for example, in }2071, ]2073y, etc.2? It is thus possible that 
axbx is either originally, or secondarily, a divine name. More 
cannot be said with our present limited knowledge.3° Our seal, 
moreover, can be dated with a reasonable amount of certainty 
to the first half of the seventh century B.C. on epigraphical 
grounds, the 7, », ¥, being distinctly late, of approximately the 
seventh century B.C.3! We have thus confirmed the law govern- 
ing ‘ebed seals by proving that of the two seals which appeared 
to be exceptions to the rule, one is a forgery and the other a 
Philistine one. 


27 Syria, X, pl. LXXV, n. 44; XVI, 182 f. 

28 One of the few lines of the Danel legend so far published, Syria, loc. cit. 

29 Cf. Baethgen, Beitrige zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte (Berlin, 1888), 
54. 

3° The name nya may be derived from yaw “abundance,” to be connected, 
perhaps, with gods of fertility and nature. It might come from Arabic ‘ecm 
“lion.” On the other hand, we have the Biblical names yawdx, yaw etc., 
which might be connected with the meaning ‘“‘to swear,” or “seven.” The 
problem is by no means settled. 

3* Levy, Phénizische Studien, III (Breslau, 1864), 78 f., notwithstanding. 





DISSOLUTION OF VOWS AND THE PROBLEM OF ANTI- 
SOCIAL OATHS IN THE GOSPELS AND 
CONTEMPORARY JEWISH LITERATURE:.: 


SAMUEL BELKIN 
YESHIVA COLLEGE 


N Mark 7 9-11 we read Jesus’ words to the Pharisees: “And 
he said unto them, Full well do ye reject the commandment of 
God, that ye may keep your tradition. For Moses said, Honor 
thy father and thy mother; and he that speaketh evil of father 
or mother, let him die the death; but ye say, If a man shall say 
to his father or his mother, tha: wherewith thou mightest have 
been profited by me is Corban, that is to say, given to God; ye 
no longer suffer him to do aught for his father or mother; making 
void the word of God by your tradition, which ye have delivered; 
and many such like ye do.” 

Jesus’ fundamental criticism of the Pharisees is that by means 
of their legal traditions they nullify the law.? As to the question 
of how the Pharisees make void the word of God, we may sup- 
pose that it was done either by permitting one to take a vow 
which involved the violation of the law, or by saying that any 
vow whatsover, once taken, must be fulfilled, thus allowing a 
man to evade the law by considering a vow binding which neces- 
sitates the violation of the law. The phrase in Mark ovxére 
adiere abréy and od pi) Tywqoe of Matthew suggests that the 
Pharisees insisted upon the fulfillment of the vow, and Jesus 
demanded that the vow be broken. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that we cannot draw definite conclusions from the New 
Testament passages as to what exactly Jesus’ criticism has been, 


t I wish to express my indebtedness to my teachers, Prof. M. Burrows and 
Prof. H. A. Wolfson, for many valuable suggestions. 
2 See Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentare zum N. T. aus Talmud and Midrash, I, 


on Matt. 155. 
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but from Mishnaic literature we learn that the Pharisees not 
only disapproved of such vows, but also gave the man who made 
such a vow an opportunity to retract it. Chwolsohn’ and 
Wiinsche‘ are of the opinion that the Pharisaic view expressed 
in the Mishnah is-a direct contradiction of the view attributed 
to the Pharisees by Jesus. Klausner also claims that the Pharisaic 
view held in the Mishnah is quite contrary to the charge brought 
by Jesus, and he tries to solve the difficulty as follows: “There 
are three possible explanations of the difference: the rule in the 
time of Jesus may have been otherwise, or Jesus may have been 
bringing an unjustifiable charge against the Pharisees, or else 
the authors of the Gospels had heard something about the rules 
concerning vows among the contemporary Tannaim, and con- 
fused permission with prohibition.”’ The implication of 
Klausner’s explanation is that the Mishnaic and New Testa- 
ment records cannot be reconciled.‘ 


3 Chwolsohn, Das Letzte Passamahal, 95 

4 Wiinsche, Neue Beitrdge, 131. 

5 Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth, 306. 

6 Many theories have been formulated in order to reconcile the contradicting 
sources. Biichler claims that the term dapicato: here is not used in its literal 
sense. Jesus criticized the priests not the Pharisees, and the term Corban 
does not mean prohibiting the profit like Corban, but giving away to the 
Temple the money with which one supports his parents (Die Priester und 
Cultus im letzten Zeitalter des Jerusalemischen Tempels, 93). Kaufmann says 
that jesus criticized the Pharisees for their opinion that a person might make 
a vow to violate any ritual law, but could not make an oath for such a purpose 
(Golah we-nakar, 351-352). This interpretation is hardly acceptable, for we 
find no reference in the Mishnah that a person can make a vow to violate any 
moral obligation. Furthermore, according to the Sinaitic Syriac in Matthew, 
Jesus speaks here about oaths. J. H. Hart confused the issue altogether 
(“Corban,” Jewish Quarterly Review, 1907, 165-220). J. Mann claims that 
anti-social oaths and vows were not considered binding in biblical time and 
Jesus protested that the Pharisees considered such vows binding. (“Oaths 
and Vows in the Synoptic Gospels,” American Journal of Theology, 1917, 
260-279). The story of the tribes of Israel who took an oath prohibiting the 
marriage of their daughters to the Benjamites shows that in Old Testament 
times anti-social oaths were considered valid. Of all the men who have done 
work in the field Prof. Mann is the first who brought it to our attention that 
the disagreement between Jesus and the Pharisees had been whether or not 
such oaths are binding. 
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In order to understand Jesus’ words we must first see the 
difference between the earlier and later Halakah with regard to 
vows and oaths. By ‘earlier Halakah’ I do not refer to biblical 
customs, but to post-biblical law in the pre-Pharisaic period. 
In the Mishnah we read the following statement: ‘The rules 
concerning dissolving of vows fly about in the air and there is 
nothing upon which they can stand.’’? From this Mishnah we 
learn that according to Pharisaic teaching vows can be dis- 
solved under certain circumstances, but, as is explicitly stated 
in many other Mishnahs, only a judge can dissolve vows, and 
even he can do it only by suggesting reasons which, if known at 
the time, would have prevented the person from making the 
vow. The person who has taken the vow can under no circum- 
stances dissolve it himself. The law of dissolving vows by the 
judge, however, is not a very old Halakah. If it were, the Mish- 
nah would not say, “there is nothing upon which it can stand,” 
since an ancient law in Tannaitic literature has as much authority 
as a biblical law. The Fragment of a Zadokite Work, which con- 
tains more or less Sadducean ideas, says definitely that if a man 
makes an oath, he must keep it even at the price of death,* which 
shows that this sect did not acknowledge any way to dissolve 
an oath. 

What the attitude of the earlier Halakah was towards dis- 
solving vows, we have no evidence of from Rabbinic literature. 
We may consider, however, Josephus’ and Philo’s view. In 
connection with the oath which the Israelites made not to give 
their daughters in marriage, Josephus says: ‘‘And whereas they 
had before the war taken an oath that no one should give his 
daughter as a wife to a Benjamite, some advised them to have 
no regard for what they had done, because the oaths were not 
taken advisedly and judiciously, but in passion, and thought 
they would not offend God if they were able to save a whole 
tribe from perishing, and perjury was not dreadful and injurious 
when it was done out of necessity but only when it was done of 
wicked intention.”® This reference of Josephus’, that there was 


1 Mishnah Hagigah, 1, 8. 
8 Schechter, Jewish Sectaries I, 15, 5. 
9 Antiquities V, ii, 12. 
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a disagreement in the Senate as to whether the violation of an 
oath taken not with sober reason but in a passion, for an anti- 
social purpose, would be an offense to God and perjury, is not 
mentioned in the Bible. Josephus, undoubtedly, has here in 
mind a disagreement in the Sanhedrin of his time as to whether 
a person may violate such oaths. Josephus, however, does not 
say specifically whom he has in mind when he speaks about this 
disagreement. All that we can learn from Josephus is that in 
Palestine itself not all scholars were of the same opinion with 
regard to anti-social oaths. 


According to Philo, if a person takes an oath he must fulfill 
it under any circumstances, and if he violates the oath he may 
be punished by death. An exception to this rule is made: how- 
ever, in the case of an anti-social oath, which is not binding. 
A person may violate such an oath but must ask God for forgive- 
ness.'° If Philo and the ‘“‘some who advised them” to which 
Josephus refers, represent an earlier Palestinian Halakah, then 
the Pharisaic reform was stricter in some cases and milder in 
other cases than the earlier Halakah. Anti-social oaths or vows 
in the earlier Halakah were not considered binding, whereas the 
Pharisees said that even such oaths could not be automatically 
dissolved. According to the Pharisaic view, if a person vowed 
that his friend should not profit by him, he would have to fulfill 
the vow, unless he came to the judge and proved that if he had 
known the result of it, he would never have made it. Here the 
Pharisaic law is the stricter of the two, but with regard to general 
vows the Pharisaic Halakah is milder than the earlier law. 
According to the earlier Halakah, vows which are not anti-social 
cannot be dissolved at all, whereas the Pharisees give the judge 
the right to dissolve them if good reasons are given by the man 
who took the vow. 

It seems to me, however, that though we have seen a great 
difference of opinion between Philo and the Pharisees with 
regard to vows and oaths, it is in the writing of Philo only that 
we can trace the origin of the Mishnaic law that vows, under 


10 Spec. Leg., 11, 7-14; see also Heinemann, Philons griechische und jtidische 
Bildung, 88 ff; Goodenough, Jewish Jurisprudence in Egypt, 42. 
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certain circumstances, can be dissolved by a judge. In the 
Hypothetica Philo again makes reference to the law that vows 
must be fulfilled, but he adds a bit of Jewish law which has no 
origin in Mishnaic literature. He writes: “‘Release from a promise 
or vow (kai éAvois 5é éEmihnucobévtrwv) can only be in the 
most perfect way when the high priest discharges him from it 
(ueylorn Tov iepéws 4rognoarros) ; for he is the person to receive 
it in due subordination to God. And the next way is that which 
consists in propitiating the mercy of God in behalf of those who 
are the more immediate owners of the thing vowed, so that he 
may not accept of what is thus dedicated.” Philo’s view is 
that in case one dedicates something to his friend, the latter 
may disregard the vow, if he feels that the owner needs the thing 
vowed. This is merely an extension of his principle that anti-social 
vows and oaths are not binding, and this principle Philo applies 
not only to one who makes the vow, but also to the one who 
profits by it. Thus when the one who is about to benefit by the 
vow propitiates the mercy of God for the dissolution of the vow, 
the one who made the vow is not obliged to give the thing to the 
one he mentioned in the vow. The other point of Philo that the 
high priest can dissolve vows, has no origin in the Mishnaic 
literature, but it seems that Philo preserved for us a pre-Mishnaic 
tradition. The Pharisees who always endeavored to take away 
the judicial rights from the priesthood made the innovation that 
a judge or court could dissolve vows instead of the high priest. 

It seems to me beyond doubt that the statement in Philo 
that the high priest could dissolve vows has historical value; 
only in this light can we understand one of the earliest disagree- 
ments between the Pharisees and the priesthood, one which 
forced Alexander Jannaeus to abandon the Pharisaic party and 
side with the Sadducees. 

In the Jerusalem Talmud an interesting incident is told which 
was the first cause of the conflict between Alexander Jannaeus 
and Simon ben Shetah, the corner-stone of Pharisaism. The 
Talmud relates that three hundred Nazarites came to Jerusalem 
to offer their sacrifices at the time when the vow of their term 


1 Eusebius, Praep. Evang., VIII, vii, p. 180 (Lipsiae ed.). 
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of Nazarite was about to expire. Unfortunately, however, they 
were poor and could not afford the expenses of buying the sacri- 
fices which were required in order to fulfill the final rites of a 
Nazarite. Through the influence of Simon ben Shetah, Alexander 
Jannaeus paid for the sacrifices of a hundred and fifty men while 
Simon ben Shetah himself dissolved the vows of the other hun- 
dred and fifty, so that they were no longer obliged to bring 
offerings, for their vow of Nazarite became automatically annul- 
led. When Alexander Jannaeus was informed of the latter’s 
action he became so embittered that Simon ben Shetah dis- 
appeared for a long time fearing the anger of the King.” The 
historicity of the nucleus of this story was never doubted. 
Leszynsky says “in dieser Anekdote spiegelt sich ein Stuck 
dieser Kampfe der Parteien lebendig wider.’’* The question 
naturally arises, why did Alexander Jannaeus become so angered 
against Simon ben Shetah? The Talmud says that Alexander 
Jannaeus was embittered against him because the latter promised: 
to pay a half of the expense and instead of paying he dissolved 
the vow of the Nazarites. The common answer to the question 
among modern scholars is that Alexander Jannaeus was opposed 
to the Pharisaic innovation by which vows could be dissolved.'s 
It is highly improbable, however, that Alexander Jannaeus’ 
opposition to the Pharisaic innovation should have caused a 
complete breach in the relationship between him and Simon ben 
Shetah, which finally led to the former’s siding with the Sad- 
ducees. Simon ben Shetah’s action must have been a personal 
insult to Alexander Jannaeus. 


It seems to me, however, that the story related in the Talmud 
was misunderstood. Alexander Jannaeus was not only the politi- 
cal ruler of the Jewish Kingdom, but also held the office of high 
priest. The Pharisees never objected to his holding the office 
of a King, but they always looked with envy on his claim to be 
the head of the priesthood. Thus the privilege of dissolving vows 


12 Jerusalem Talmud Nazir, 54 b; Berokat, 11b. 

13 See Dorot Harischonim, Ic, pp. 496-500. 

% Die Sadduzaer, 48. 

5 Ibid., 49; J. Mann, “‘Oaths and Sons in the Synoptic Gospels,”’ American 
Journal of Theology, 1917, 272. 
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traditionally belonged only to Alexander Jannaeus who was the 
high priest. Consequently, when Simon ben Shetah dissolved 
the vow of the Nazarites it was a direct insult to Alexander 
Jannaeus and an insinuation that the latter did not deserve to 
be the head of the priesthood. It is no wonder that the Midrash 
relates that Simon ben Shetah was afraid that Alexander Jan- 
naeus would kill him for what he had done. The result of this 
incident was that the Pharisees denied the high priest the privi- 
lege of dissolving vows, and made the innovation that vows and 
oaths can be dissolved by a judge only. 

It would thus appear that anti-social oaths and vows in Old 
Testament times could not be dissolved under any circumstances, 
and, therefore, that the tribes of Israel considered their oaths 
not to give their daughters to the Benjamites indissoluble. In 
later times, as Philo and Josephus tell us, there was a certain 
party in Palestine which considered such oaths not binding. 
The high priest was the only one who could dissolve vows and 
oaths. The Pharisees made an innovation that vows and oaths 
could be dissolved by a judge if good reasons were given by the 
man who took the vow, and also that anti-social oaths were 
binding unless dissolved by a judge. It is interesting to note 
that with regard to anti-social vows we find a Tannaitic state- 
ment in the Jerusalem Talmud which corresponds to the view 
held by Philo, but the Rabbis changed the text for they could 
hardly have accepted such an Halakah. The Talmud states that 
some scholars interpreted the biblical phrase in Numbers 30 32 
we by nox nord that one can bind only himself, but he cannot 
make such a vow on others, which means that anti-social oaths 
are not binding (aan dy xb wo dy).17 It may be that a small 
minority even among the Pharisees considered anti-social vows 
not binding. 

As to the question of what the opinion of the Sadducees was 
toward anti-social oaths we have no direct evidence either from 
Tannaitic literature or from Josephus. If the Fragment of a 
Zadokite Work represents Sadducean principles, we may be 


6 Genesis Rabah, 91, 3. 
1” Jerusalem Talmud Neddarim, 37b; see also Sifre on Numbers, 153 (Num. 
30 2). 
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assured that the Sadducees protested against such vows and 
oaths but still considered them binding, for the author of the 
Zadokite Work says that whoever makes his possession devoted 
on somebody else walks in the footsteps of the Gentiles, but he 
does not say that a person may violate such an oath."® 

In the same light we may understand Jesus’ words to the 
Pharisees. As we have mentioned before, there are two objections 
to the theory that Jesus criticized the Pharisees because ‘they 
nullified the law by permitting a vow which involves a violation 
of the law, but Jesus also is of the opinion that once such a vow 
has been taken it must be fulfilled. First the phrases in Mark 
and Matthew, “Ye no longer suffer him to do aught for his father 
or mother,” and “He shall not honor his father,” suggest that 
Jesus criticized the Pharisees for not allowing one to violate such 
vows; and, second, we know from Tannaitic literature that the 
Pharisees opposed such vows. Consequently, we must favor 
the second theory that Jesus criticized the Pharisees for con- 
sidering such vows binding. Jesus, like Philo and the group of 
the Senate which Josephus mentions, is in favor of the Halakah, 
which maintains that anti-social oaths or vows are not binding, 
and he criticizes the Pharisees for making void the work of God 
by the tradition which they have delivered, because they have 
arrogated to themselves the authority over anti-social vows and 
prohibited the violation of them, except with their permission. 

If our interpretation of Jesus’ statement is true, then in no 
other place have we such a striking agreement between Philo 
and Jesus as in the law of vows and oaths. Both of them empha- 
size the serious offense of violating oaths; both of them prohibit 
taking oaths; both of them are of the opinion that oaths by 
heaven and earth are binding; but while they both preach that 
oaths must be fulfilled they are both opposed to fulfilling anti- 
social oaths. 


%8 See L. Ginzberg, Eine Unbekannte jiidische Sekte, 54-55. I follow Prof. 
Ginzberg’s reading of the text instead of Schechter’s. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


The Apostolic Age and the New Testament. By George A. Barton. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1936. Pp. 157. 


Dr. Barton’s Apostolic Age, originally delivered as Bohlen 
Lectures, retains its popular form and makes no claim to be a 
technical treatise. In short compass it reviews the story of Acts 
and inserts throughout a discussion of the circumstances under 
which various New Testament writings are thought to have 
originated. In fact, it approximates more nearly a literary Intro- 
duction than a typical work on the Apostolic Age. 

Most of the critical positions taken are either generally shared 
or are at least familiar. Attention is called to the earliest use of 
words that later were employed for the threefold church ministry, 
but the reader is scarcely warned sufficiently of the untechnical 
character of these first occurrences. The life of the early church 
is called ‘communistic’ in spite of the misleading character of 
that modern word, and it is assumed that the ‘Seven’ were all 
Greek speaking Jews. He refers without hesitation to Paul 
as a saddle maker, to Christianity as definitely a religio illicita. 

Of critical positions briefly argued one may mention these: 
the identity of Paui’s visit to Jerusalem mentioned in Galatians 
2 with that in Acts 11; that Apollos was the probable first recorder 
of the story of the Virgin Birth (pp. 71 ff.); the ‘South Galatian 
theory;’ the early martyrdom of John, son of Zebedee; the Lukan 
authorship of Luke and Acts. On the other hand he rejects the 
sceptical results of Form Criticism, preferring to date the first 
writing of Mark’s gospel as about 50 A.D. and the other written 
synoptic gospels materials, L, M, Q, no later than 60 (see Chronol- 
ogy, p. 147f.). He does not mention, apparently, Torrey’s 
Aramaic argument for such early dates, and his silence does not 
mean here consent. With other scholars he attributes to Apollos 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. His argument is its ‘Alexandrine 
allegory.’ I think allegory is not the right word to describe the 
undoubted affinity of this New Testament writing to the Alexan- 
drian Philo. 
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The author refers repeatedly to his long experience as a student 
of these writings. I think some evidence of that appears in the 
older books mentioned in the bibliographies and in the retention 
of certain outmoded critical positions. On other matters, as in 
the origin of the Lukan writings, he has come to more conserva- 
tive positions in more recent times. 

Except for the proof reading of the place names, Psidia (passim), 
Beraea, Lachaeum, Canchreae, and of some other names, which 
have escaped the usual care of the author and the press, the book 
represents a thoughtful and careful and balanced summary of 
the origins of the Christian church and of its surviving first 
writings. It makes no claim to offer technical scholars anything 
more than that. 


HENRY J. CADBURY 


The Documents of the New Testament, by G. W. Wade, Thomas 
Murby and Co., London, 1934: Reprint from this volume, Sé. 
Matthew, A New Translation, by G. W. Wade, Thomas Murby 
and Co., London, 1935 (also St. Mark; St. Luke and St. John). 

This is an admirable specimen of books written on lines of 
which I thoroughly disapprove. Dr. Wade is an excellent scholar 
whose learning shines through his writing. In the original volume 
he gives a general introduction, followed by a new English transla- 
tion with brief introductory remarks to the various sections as 
they occur. The gospels are reprinted from the first edition in 
four separate small volumes, each with the brief introduction 
which preceded it in the original work. 

The translation in the original volume, however, does not 
follow the standard order of the New Testament Canon, but is 
arranged according to the author’s view of the chronology of the 
various books. Thus, it opens with I and II Thessalonians, James, 
Galatians, II Corinthians 6 14-7 1, I Corinthians, II Corinthians 
10-13, Titus 3 12-15, etc. and concludes with II Peter and the 
portions of the Pastorals not previously cited. The author’s 
reasons for placing James at the beginning rather than near the 
end of the development are obscure to me, but in other respects 
this critical treatment is sound. 

Dr. Wade has planned his book both for the general reader 
and ‘‘to provide with various aids those who are beginning the 
historical study of New Testament documents.” My objection 
to the way in which he has carried out this plan is twofold. 

In the first place, the introduction would be understood by 
any unlearned reader as giving a fair though conservative account 
of the controversial points in New Testament criticism, but it is 
not. He mentions any opposing view only to reject it without 
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argument and without, as a rule, any reference to the books 
representing the non-Wadian view. Doubtless an author has a 
claim to cite the books which he prefers but not merely those 
with which he agrees. Can there be any defence for a writer, 
obviously learned, who,—as far as I observe,—gives no reference 
to German or French scholars, mentions among Americans only 
Easton and Bacon, and among English seems to ignore Burkitt? 

Secondly, the translation is illegitimate. The writer frankly 
admits that when the Greek is ambiguous he gives the meaning 
which he prefers. I cannot believe that it is right not to preserve 
in the translation the ambiguities of the original. When this is 
impossible, there should be an explanatory foot-note. But not 
only does the author resolve ambiguities in the light of his own 
preferences, without giving a sign by which the unlearned reader 
may distinguish Dr. Wade from St. Paul or St. Luke, he also 
combines exegesis with translation to a wholly unnecessary 
extent. Passages like the following occur on almost every page. 
“For in this way all of you who possess the gift of Inspired dis- 
course can exercise it one by one, in order that all may learn 
something, and all may receive encouragement. The necessary 
self-restraint is not beyond the capacity of the Inspired Preacher, 
since the spiritual impulses of the Inspired Preachers are subject 
to their control, for God, Who is the Source of true inspiration, 
is a God not of disorder but of peace; and this rule is observed 
in all the churches of His Hallowed People” (I Cor. 14 31-33, 
p. 97) or “So the Jews, after all, are responsible for their rejection 
of God's offer of a right relation to Himself attainable by faith. I 
go on, then, to ask, Can it be that God has, in turn, finally repu- 
diated His People? No such suggestion can be admitted by me, 
For I, too, am an Israelite, sprung from the stock of Abraham, a 
member of the tribe of Benjamin. God has not finally repudiated 
His People, of wiiom He took note in advance, and His purpose, 
which He then had in view, He will not alter. Their refusal of 
God's offer is only partial, and there are parallels to their attitude 
in their earlier history. Are you not then acquainted with what 
the Scripture says in the passage containing the story of Elijah? 
how the prophet pleads with God against Israel.’” (Rom. 11 1-2, 
p. 145). The use of italics does not sufficiently safeguard the 
rights of readers. 

Otherwise, I have nothing but admiration for the skill which 
Dr. Wade shows in the nice use of the English languae. Again 
and again he has found the exactly right English word. 


Kirsopp LAKE 
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The Sources of the Second Gospel, by Arthur Temple Cadoux. 
New York, The MacMillan Company, pp. 296. 

This is another attempt to discover more than we know about 
the sources of the Gospel of Mark. The writer’s thesis is that 
Mark is a composition based on three separate sources. One of 
them is Palestinian, the second is a form of Gospel used in the 
Diaspora and the third the Gospel used among the Gentiles. 
According to Dr. Cadoux, the editor of the Gospel took a, the 
Palestinian source, as his basis, regards b, the Diaspora source, 
as next in importance, and c, the Gentile source, as the least 
important. He fitted these together, leaving out practically 
nothing of a and relatively little of 5. 

Of the nine passages which Dr. Cadoux quotes as pointing to 
the use of three sources, I must content myself with taking two,— 
the first and the last. The first is not very impressive: “Within 
the compass of a few verses the relation of Judas to his fellow 
disciples is given in three different forms. In 1410 he is named 
and described as 6 eis rv dwo5exa ‘he of the Twelve,’ as though 
the fact of his being one of the Twelve had been mentioned 
before. In 1443 we have ‘Judas’ efs rv Swdexa ‘one of the 
Twelve,’ as though the fact had not been mentioned before, and 
Dr. Allan Menzies (The Earliest Gospel, p. 261) comments, 
‘Unless the words are a gloss, the writer surely cannot have had 
v. 10 before him, and the two pieces of narrative must come 
from different sources.’ Between these two, in 1420, Judas is 
mentioned but not named, and here he is described as els éx 
twv dwdexa, showing a habit of language different from that of 
the other two and therefore pointing to a third source.” 

But surely there is a simpler expianation. Judas lives in 
Christian tradition, because, and only because, he was a traitor. 
Even in the list of the Apostles in 3 16-19 we have the proleptic 
“who also betrayed him’”’ in the description of Judas. At the 
last supper Jesus was conscious that there was treachery in the 
air. He did not know, or at least did not say, who was the traitor 
but he was sure it was one of the twelve. 

In Mark “‘he who is dipping with me in the dish” would apply 
to all the disciples, and is merely intended to heighten the horror 
of Judas’ perfidy. Matthew inserts a phrase to prevent this 
obvious interpretation, as usual explaining and amplifying the 
Markan story and changing it if it was at all repugnant to 
Christian thought. Luke omits the whole episode. John, 12 26, 
makes Jesus give a sign to identify Judas, so magnifying the 
foreknowledge of Jesus at the expense of the credibility of the 
story. If the other disciples had known who the traitor was, 
would they save let him go? 
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After the event, the disciples knew who was the ‘“‘one of the 
Twelve” that Jesus intended, and when Mark in 14 10 tells the 
story of Judas’ visit to the High Priests he inserts a proleptic 
reference to the words of Jesus,—a little clumsy perhaps, but 
Mark was writing with the whole story before his mind. The 
article before the eis rv Swdexa merely corresponds to a foot- 
note, ‘‘see below,”’ which a modern writer would have inserted. 

I can see here no reason for postulating different sources for 
14 10, 20 and 43. On the contrary, it seems to me that 14 10 refers 
forward to 14 20, and 1443 refers back to it. Moreover, there 
is a slight error in Dr. Cadoux’ quotation of 14 2. He gives it 
as els éx r&v Swdexa, and says that the use of éx shows a habit 
of language different from the other two and therefore pointing 
to a third source. But Westcott and Hort’s text, which is here 
at least undoubtedly right, does not have the éx. This is merely 
a slip which Dr. Cadoux probably saw as soon as it was too late, 
but it weakens his case, though of course his position depends 
on a number of small points, none of which is indispensable. 

Much more impressive is the last instance Dr. Cadoux quotes. 
This is the well-known triple prophecy of the crucifixion and 
resurrection of Jesus in 8 31, 931 and 1033f. It is obviously 
possible to argue that because this comes three times there must 
be three sources, but this feeling seems to me more true to litera- 
ture than to life. It is not the kind of thing which Jesus is likely 
to have said once and never said again, and it is certainly not the 
kind of thing which is likely to have been connected up in the 
mind of the disciples with one context and only one. Let us assume 
the reverse of Dr. Cadoux’ theory. Suppose that Mark had no 
written source, but that he used traditions as he could find them. 
Papias says he put down what Peter told him and so far I have 
never seen the faintest reason for disbelieving that statement, at 
least so far as the first part of the Gospel is concerned. Part of 
the value of the Formgeschichtliche School of criticism is that 
it has forced us to visualize more clearly than before the way in 
which Christianity spread. Now if Peter told the story of Jesus 
to a variety of congregations there would have been a number of 
times when Peter told the story of how for the first time, or the 
second time, or the third time Jesus drove in upon his disciples 
the growing conviction that he would be put to death but would 
rise again. When Mark heard of these repeated narratives about 
prophesies of the Passion each with a different context, what was 
he to do,—choose between the contexts, or put them all in? 
renny: he chose the latter alternative, and possibly he was 
right. 
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However, the question which is important is not this, but 
whether Jesus really did prophesy his death and resurrection in 
such detail. On that point I confess to considerable scepticism 
and it seems to me that one of the things which has not yet been 
done adequately is a consideration of the question whether the 
repeated prophecy of the death and resurrection of Jesus in 
Mark and its apparent absence from Q does not point to some- 
thing which has been neglected in our criticism of the Gospels. 
My own impression is that Jesus in Galilee constantly refers to 
the coming of the Son of Man, but did not make it at all clear 
whether he meant himself or someone else. I rather suspect that 
the majority of his hearers never dreamt that he meant himself, 
and I admit that I am not certain whether he did or not. But, 
after the Resurrection at all events, the Apostles felt certain that 
he did mean himself, and, not unnaturally, they told the story 
of Jesus in such a way as to bring out that meaning. Q, if I 
mistake not, represents the recollection of people who were not 
under the influence of the Apostles. That is the element of truth 
in the various books which draw a distinction, probably non- 
existent, between Apostles and Disciples. Assume for a moment 
that there was a considerable number of people in Galilee who 
had heard Jesus and who knew that it had never occurred to 
them that he meant by that that he was going to be put to death 
and come to life again, but did think that he meant the Son of 
Man would come from heaven quite soon. And oppose to that 
the teaching of the Apostles who said that Jesus had foretold his 
death and resurrection. What will you get? Controversy between 
the Galileean hearers and the Apostolic preachers. One of the 
things for which Mark was most clearly written was to serve as 
the program, as it were, for the Apostolic, as distinct from the 
Galileean Christians. The Apostles had two things to prove. 
One was that Jesus had foretold his death and resurrection, 
rather than the coming of a Son of Man who was not identical 
with himself. In the second place they had to explain why Jesus 
did not say so more plainly. The answer to that point is given 
in Chapter IV and it seems to me that Dr. Cadoux has quite 
missed the significance of that point. Jesus, according to the 
Apostles but not necessarily in fact, told Peter and the others 
that he was using parable in order that his messianic nature should 
not be discovered prematurely. That seems to me to explain the 
triple prophesying of the resurrection and to explain the story 
of the parables and to be quite as plausible as the three-document 
theory of Dr. Cadoux. 

In making these criticisms, I do not wish in any way to 
be ungrateful to Dr. Cadoux for an interesting book. It is not 
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by the correctness of what we write that we contribute most to 
the progress of thought; it is rather by putting on paper what we 
think and allowing other people to criticize it. In that way, the 
element of truth we cannot distinguish ourselves becomes known 
and Dr. Cadoux is one of the most stimulating writers on the 
New Testament because he is never afraid to say what he thinks 
and to leave other people to say whether they agree with it or 
not. Personally, I happen to be one of those who disagree with 
Dr. Cadoux, not in details so much as in general position. Detailed 
criticism of this kind of book is impossible except in a book of 
equal size. It represents the assembly by an acute mind of all 
the small points in which there is contradiction or roughness in 
the narrative of Mark. The mind has probably missed very 
little; the question is rather whether it has seen more than is 
really there. 

The real reason for this suspicion may be illustrated thus: 
I have occasionally tried to play the carpenter, and made for 
myself a box or a book-case. The result has been justified in so 
far as I have got what I needed, but it is open to the criticism 
that the box is a rhomboid rather than a square, and the sides 
of the bookcases suggest that they are a study in perspective 
rather than an example of parallel lines. If an expert test my 
work with a square he would probably think that the separate 
pieces had not been originally intended for each other, because 
they do not fit. But in fact the real reason is that I am not a 
carpenter and my work is bad. I try vaguely and clumsily to 
make something similar to what a carpenter would make, but 
it is a very poor imitation. Moreover, I do not care. I have got 
what I want. In other words an expert in carpentry would reach 
the wrong result because he would judge my work by a different 
standard from mine. 

Now, that is my doubt as to much “critical’’ work on Mark. 
As they stand, the component parts of Mark do not fit. There- 
fore, says Dr. Cadoux, they do not really belong to each other. 
We can get a much neater resuit if we distribute into three original 
sources, one of which will be much neater than Mark is. Cer- 
tainly it is; but that is because Dr. Cadoux writes much better 
than Mark. Surely our own experience ought to convince any 
one of the danger of such criticism. If any one writes a readable 
well-constructed book it is certain that the first draft contained 
many roughnesses, verbal contradictions and above all repetitions 
which have disappeared from the final book. If the first and the 
last forms existed side by side, Cadouxian criticism would show 
that the good form was the original and the bad form the later 
corrupted one; which would be the exact reverse of the truth. 
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The point is that a practised writer corrects, revises,—largely by 
omission,—and polishes, but an untrained one does not. I should 
be inclined to say that Mark is the work of an uiitrained writer 
who cared a great deal about what he said and very little about 
how he said it. 

K. L. 


The Parables of the Kingdom, by C. H. Dodd. London, Nisbet 
and Co., Ltd., 1935. Pp. 214. 

Good books on the parables of Jesus must be difficult to write. 
At least few such are written. The present work by the new 
Norris-Hulse Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge 
has several definite merits. It resolutely avoids all the older 
allegorical treatment of the parables. It avoids, too, the modern 
homiletical elaboration of them. It recognizes that for Jesus 
they were not generalizing truths but illustrations of some definite 
contemporary subject. Distinguishing the influence of later 
Christian traditions from the original interests of Jesus, it attempts 
to relate the illustrations to matters that the master himself 
would have wished to illustrate. In some cases the evangelists 
are thought to have retained the correct context, but most 
parables must be referred by the modern reader to what he can 
recover of Jesus’ general outlook. That outlook is crucial for 
one’s estimate of this volume. It is therefore worth while to 
restate Professor Dodd’s analysis of it. 

While later Christianity, like Judaism, looked forward to the 
coming of the Kingdom of God, for Jesus himself the Kingdom 
was already here. Few definite predictions of its coming may 
be attributed to Jesus. His attitude is rather one of fulfilled 
apocalyptic. The same is true of another eschatological term, the 
“Son of Man.”’ By appropriating this to himself Jesus makes it 
not future but present. The predictions of Jesus have no long 
historical perspective. He perhaps anticipated trouble for his 
disciples, discomfiture of the Jews, and his own death and resur- 
rection. But a coming of the Son of Man beyond the resurrection 
or some supernatural cataclysmic event more critical than the 
days of his own ministry Professor Dodd thinks was foreign to 
Jesus’ thought. The crisis of apocalyptic Jesus finds in his own 
lifetime. 

This interpretation of Jesus is not characteristic of either the 
eschatological or anti-eschatological critics. It ought to be pre- 
sented more fully than is done in the above summary or even in 
Mr. Dodd’s two chapters (II and III). He uses it as a basis for 
understanding the parables, and conversely he used the parables 
to test its validity. There are several parables consistent with the 
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feeling of present crisis. Those which have a perspective of future 
time, like the many parables of the return of an absent master, 
he would attribute to the later church point of view, in which 
the return of Jesus was expected. Or it is possible, as in the 
parable of the husbandmen, to suppose that Jesus himself is 
referring to the past history of Israel and hence can regard the 
climax of history as falling in his own time. In the same way 
Dodd treats the parables of growth. They have a backward 
rather than a ‘orward look. The harvest is now, the present 
consummation of small beginnings in the past. I may quote his 
summary to the chapter upon them: 


“The parables of growth, then, are susceptible of a natural interpreta- 
tion which makes them into a commentary on the actual situation during 
the ministry of Jesus, in its character as the coming of the Kingdom of 
God in history. They are not to be taken as implying a long process of 
development introduced by the ministry of Jesus and to be consummated 
by His second advent, though the Church later understood them in that 
sense. As in the teaching of Jesus as a whole, so here, there is no long 
historical perspective; the eschaton, the divinely ordained climax of his- 
tory, is here. It has come by no human effort, but by act of God; and yet 
not by an arbitrary, catastrophic intervention, for it is the harvest follow- 
ing upon a long process of growth.” 


If the present reviewer has correctly and plainly indicated the 
trend of the volume he has done what the author fails to do for 
the hasty reader. There is a considerable amount of literary and 
linguistic discussion throughout the book which, though accurate 
and useful enough, tends to throw the reader off a clear pervading 
thread of argument. One who is used to beginning with Mark’s 
perverse theory of the parables as intended to obscure Jesus’ 
meaning will miss much of the familiar line of argument about 
Mark’s editorial plan. More in accord with the modern school 
of Form Criticism the author attempts to isolate from the indi- 
vidual parables the influences of the later “setting in life.” But 
a painstaking attention to the several chapters will disclose the 
originality of the author’s interpretation of Jesus and his fidelity 
to his purpose to inquire what the parables could have been 
severally intended to illustrate when Jesus used them. No doubt 
those who heard this same material, when delivered as the Shaffer 
Lectures at the Yale Divinity School, realized the thought-provok- 
ing character of Professor Dodd’s treatment of the eschatology 
of Jesus. This view, influenced no doubt by Otto’s Reich Gottes, 
ought to be further tested and discussed by scholars quite on its 
own merits. 

H. J.C. 
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The Chester Reatty Biblical Papyri, Fasciculus III, Supplement, 
Pauline Episties, by F. G. Kenyon, London, 1936.* 

This book arrived almost at the moment of going to press, and 
my notice of it is therefore an acknowledgment rather than a 
review. The value of it for textual critics is obvious, but its 
detailed evaluation will be a difficult and long process. 

The reason for this publication is the curious perversity of 
discovery. This Papyrus (catalogued as Pap. 46) has been found 
and published (quite rightly) piece-meal. First, in the original 
fasciculus III of this series Sir Frederic Kenyon published ten 
leaves from the Chester Beatty collection; then Prof. H. A. 
Sanders published thirty more leaves from the Michigan collec- 
tion as A Third Century Papyrus Codex of the Epistles of Paul, 
reprinting the London leaves; then it was announced that Mr. 
Chester Beatty had acquired forty-six more leaves, and Sir 
Frederic Kenyon has now published the text of all the known 
leaves together with a valuable analysis of the text. It is to be 
hoped that this publication will tempt fate to go one step further 
in its efforts to embarrass editors and provide us with some of 
the missing six folia from the end. This, and probably nothing 
else, would settle the one important point still unsolved as to the 
contents of the codex. Did it contain, besides II Thessalonians 
and Philemon which may be reasonably presumed, part of the 
Pastoral Epistles, or were there some blank leaves? Sir Frederic 
clearly favors the hypothesis of blank leaves and I should be 
inclined to follow him, but I am hesitant because of the tendency 
of the scribe, as was pointed out by Sanders, to compress his 
writing in the later folia. Why was this done if it was not intended 
to include something rather too long? Was it I Timothy without 
the other epistles? I fear that the problem of the end of Pap. 46 
will remain unsolved. 

It should be said, though it scarcely needs saying, that the 
volume is in every way a model of what the first edition of a 
text ought to be. 

K. L. 


Saint Paul, The Man and the Teacher, by C. A. Anderson Scott, 
Cambridge, University Press, 1936. 

The aim of this book is expository and apologetic, rather than 
explanatory. Its first section, on the life of St. Paul, contains a 
graceful summary of the story in Acts supplemented by occa- 
sional references to the Epistles. Critical problems are generally 


*The preface to Fasciculus III, Supplement, says that Fasciculus III was 
issued in 1936. This appears to be a misprint. 
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ignored and harmonization of the sources is carried much farther 
and with a much more cavalier disregard of literary and historical 
questions than is usual nowadays even in popular handbooks. 
The reader is given no hint of the discrepancies between the 
various accounts of Paul’s conversion and is offered a very inade- 
quate picture of the chronological and other problems of the 
missionary journeys, while in dealing with the background of the 
Epistles controversial points are either ignored or the Gordian 
knot is ruthlessly severed with a bland disregard of serious 
attempts by others to unravel it. 


The second section, in which Paul’s theology is treated, ignores 
criticism with equal consistency, but the sources are less faithfully 
followed. The materials for the sketch are all the Epistles (except 
Hebrews and the Pastorals) and the speeches in Acts which are 
combined without due regard for the possibilities of development 
in Paul’s thought, or for editorial revision in Acts. Although the 
author emphasizes his view that Paul was not primarily a the- 
ologian, he presents the subject schematically under the various 
loct: God, Man, Sin, Salvation, etc. In this way a historical pre- 
sentation of Pauline theology is avoided and the exposition 
liberally tempered with modern theological interests. 

The third section of the book consists of extracts from Acts 
and the Epistles which serve as illustrations and piéces justicatifs 
for the earlier chapters. 


RosBeErtT P. CAsEy 


Philon von Alexandrien von den Machterweisen Gottes: Eine zeitge- 
néssische Darstellung der Judenverfolgungen unter dem Kaiser 
Caligula: iibersetzt, bearbeitet und eingeleitet by Hans Lewy, 
Schocken Verlag (Schocken Biichereit 35), Berlin, 1935, 85 pp., 
Rm. 1.25. 


This little book is an abbreviated translation of the two political 
essays of Philo, In Flaccum and Legatio ad Gaium. The authoi, 
whose studies have made him well known to Philo scholars, states 
that a complete translation of these treatises is to appear (‘‘hoffen- 
tlich”) in the German translation of Philo begun by L. Cohn 
and continued by I. Heinemann. A brief introduction explains 
that behind Philo’s writing of such tracts were the great anti- 
Semitic riots from 19 to 41 A.D., and especially that behind these 
two treatises, which alone of the original ones are extant, was 
the trouble in Alexandria under Gaius Caligula. It is to be hoped 
that in the larger edition Lewy will justify his (to me) strange 
choice in following Schiirer, rather than Massebieau and Cohn, 
and regarding these two as parts, together, of the work in five 
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books mentioned by Eusebius. An aspect of Philo not usually 
considered by students of the theological and philosophical writ- 
ings of the author comes out in these writings very sharply: 
Phi'o’s keen political insight and important political activity. 
The faith of Philo in his God and race when bowed by persecution 
is quite contemporary in interest for the harassed Jews of Ger- 
many, and there is no doubt that it was to comfort his fellow- 
sufferers that Lewy, himself a brilliant young exile, has published 
this volume in popular form. 
ERWIN R. GOODENOUGH 











